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Sir GHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably prerery to he mere of Infants.’ 


IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
ESTABLISHED 18468. 
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THOMAS G. ACKLAND, F.IL.A., F.S.S., Actuary ‘a Manager. JAMES H. SCOTT, Senet 
WEST END BRANCH: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, ar FRANCIS OSBORNE, Bart., Lecail Secretary. 
Assets Exceed “ . £4,702,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . ; ; ‘ , , ‘ 829, 000 
Total Payments under Policies . ‘ 9, 972, 458 


This Societ — whom os es to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. ‘Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are NECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and rine ae “ ieee it enjoys. 


H.M.S. ‘CALLIOPE’ 


IN*° THE HURRICANE AT SAMOA 


AN ORIGINAL ETCHING OF THIS SUBJECT BY 


W. L. Wyuuis, A.R,A, 


NOW BEING EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, HAS BEEN ISSUED BY THE 
ART UNION OF LONDON. 


A limited number of Proofs are available to Subscribers. 
THE COMMANDER OF THE SHIP HAS WRITTEN :—I think the “‘ Calliope” plate is excellent, and gives an exceedingly good idea of the actual scene.’ 


Full Particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112 STRAND, W.C. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 

In view of the GENERAL ELECTION a New (the Eighth) 
Edition of Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON’S ‘POLITICAL 
HANDBOOK’ is now Ready. 8vo, tos. 6d. 

NEW SUBJECTS :—‘ Eight Hours,’ Trade Option, and Miners’ 


Hours—Registration Reform, One Man One Vote, Shorter Par- 
liaments, Second Ballots, etc.—London Questions, including 
Taxation of Ground Values, etc.—Immigration of Pauper Aliens, 
etc. etc. 

Re-written. —Manhood Suffrage, Welsh Disestablishment, Payment of 
Members, House of Lords, Liquor Laws, etc. etc. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK HISTORY. Historical 
Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By 
PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archeology in the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 

* Full of knowledge, insight, learning, and instruction. Few modern scholars are 
better qualified to undertake such a work.’— Times. 


THE YOUNG SOLDIER’S COMPANION. 


THE QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to Prepare for 
it, How to Obtain it, and How to Use it. With Practical In- 
formation on the Cost and Prospects of a Military Career. By 
Capt. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘An altogether admirable book. . . . In these pages students for the army and 
young officers will find just the sort of explicit and detailed information which is 
most needed by any one who wishes to prove a credit to the Queen’s Commission.’— 
Leeds Mercury. 





BRUGSCH’S EGYPT. 


EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. A History derived 
entirely from the Monuments. By HEINRICH BRUGSCH-BEY. A 
New Edition, Condensed and Thoroughly Revised, by M. BRODRICK. 
With Maps, 8vo, 18s. 

‘Will be welcome as bringing up to date the immense knowledge and learning 
which the book contains.'— Westminster Review. 
THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


LONDON: PAST AND PRESENT; Its History, 
Associations, and Traditions. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. ; 
based on CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 
£3; 35 

*To our thinking it is the best of books on London. It isa pleasure to handle 
the volumes. ’—Spfeaker. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: A Popular Account of their 
Construction, Development, Management, and Appliances. By 
Various WRITERS. Beautifully Illustrated, with 96 Woodcuts, 
Maps, etc. Medium 8vo, 12s. 


‘Each chapter is written by a distinguished American authority on his particular 
subject, and the book is at once a history of ocean navigation and a gossipy account 
of life on an Atlantic liner. This latter portion will perhaps be the most attractive 
to the general reader.’—.St James's Gazette. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM; or, RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHTS AND LIFE IN INDIA. By Sir Monier 
MONIER-WILLIAMS, K.C.I.E., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford, Author of ‘ Buddhism ; its connection with Brahmanism, 
and its contrast with Christianity.’ Fourth Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved, with Portrait, 8vo, 18s. 

‘May be regarded as the classic work on Brahmanism and Hinduism, and of 
almost canonical authority.'"— Daily Chronicle. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and Other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, printed by CONSTABLE on laid paper, rough edges, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s. net. [All sold. 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that the large First Edition of this 
Book having been exhausted on publication, a Second Edition is in the 
press and will be ready shortly. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character . . . unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’— 7 i#es. 

©The finest things of the kind since Macaulay’s.’—Datly Chrontele. 

‘Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'— Daily News. 

‘The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for 
a man of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in its 
way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to yourself, 


’ half in envy and half in admiration: Here is a 400k ; here, or one is a Dutchman, is 


one of the books of the year.'"— Wationad Observer. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 











W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The World-Wide Atlas, 7s. 6d. 

The Royal Atlas, in Monthly Parts, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Half-Crown Historical Atlas, New Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Atlas of Physical Geography, New Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Library Map of Africa, New Edition, 21s. 

Imperial Wall Map of Scotland, for Schools, New Map, 21s. 

Large Wall Map of Scotland, for Schools, New Map, 12s. 

Imperial Wall Map of Africa, for Schools, New Edition, 21s. 

Large Wall Map of Australia, for Schools, New Map, 12s. 

Large Wall Map of Africa, for Schools, New Edition, 12s. 

Wall Map of Burma, New Map, 12s. 

Popular Map of Scotland, 1s. 

Popular Map of England, with Plan of London, 1s. 

Special Map of Scotland, showing New Boundaries, 7s. 6d. 

Unrivalled Series of Memory Maps, 32 in Series, 1s. 4d. 

New Handy Plan of Edinburgh and Leith, Coloured, 1s. 

Thirty-inch Terrestrial Globe, New Edition, £12, 12s. 

Unrivalled Six-Inch Globe, in Pasteboard Box, 5s. 

Heraldry, British and Foreign, £2, ros. 

The Scottish Clans and their Tartans, 2s. 6d. 

Pictorial Illustrations of Trades, 13 in Series, 3s. 6d. each. 

Hand Chart of the Metric System, 2d 

Illustrations of Physical Geology, 2 Sheets, 6s. each. 

Natural History Plates, 73 in Series, 3s. 6d. each. 

Illustrations of the Seasons, 4 Plates, 12s. the Series. 

Diagrams of Agricultural Implements, 24 Plates, 12s. the Series, in Sheets and 
in various Styles of Mountings. 


Complete Catalogue and Special Prospectuses Post Free on application. 





W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 
(Established 1825), 
GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, anv 16 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Price 1s. 4d., Post Free 1s. 7d. 
TAXATION, 1891-1892 
\ HISTORY. 


An Inquiry into the justice of the means at present in force for raising 


the National Revenue, and suggestions for reasonable ones. 


EDEN, REMINGTON & CO., 
15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





CANON FLEMING’S SANDRINGHAM SERMON, 
prefaced by a pathetic anecdote by H.R.H. 


THE PRINCESS or WALES, see 
Religious Review of Reviews /or May 16. 6d. 


MR. JOSEPH DIGGLE, Chairman, London School Board, 


on ‘Our EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM—NEEDED REFORMS,’ in 


Religious Review of Reviews.—J/ay 16. 


THE CHURCH and the COMING GENERAL 
ELECTION, see 


Religious Review of Reviews.—J/ay 16. 6d. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. J///ustrated. 
By Ropert Cust. See 


Religious Review of Reviews.—A/ay 16. 6d. 


CANON FLEMING ON MODERN MISSIONS, see 
Religious Review of Reviews /or May 16. 


Sllustrated. Price 6d. 
At all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers. 
THE LEADING ILLUSTRATED CHURCH REVIEW. 


Edited by CANON FLEMING, Chaplain to the Queen. 
OFFICES—4 and 6 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


Crown 8vo. 


3 vols. [ This Day. 


MABEL E. WOTTON. 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. 


WotTTon. Crown 8vo. 


By Maser E. 
[This Duy. 


HORSLEY GRANGE: A Sporting Tale. 


By Guy GRAVENHIL, Author of ‘Jack Skeffington.’ 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


‘** Horsley Grange” is far better than the ordinary steeplechasing, fox-hunting, 
slangy novel, and clearly belongs to the school of which Whyte Melville and Hawley 
Smart have been the leading professors. . . . Never strained for undue effect, but 
told in the language of a sportsman.'— Daily Telegraph. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 





New and Cheaper Edition of ‘The History 
of David Grieve.’ 
Now Ready, Poyiular Edition, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 


HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ete. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Now Ready in 2 vols. Illustrated. Price 12s. 


DRAMATIC WORKS AND MINOR POEMS. 


By HENRY JOHN SMITH. 
Illustrated by ADELBERT NIEMEYER. 


London: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 





[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
EARLS COURT, LONDON, S.W.—OPEN DAILY from 11 a.m. to 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


A Floral Fairyland. Beds of Flowering Shrubs. A Paradise of Roses. 
Landscape Gardens under Cover. Electric Coloured Fountains. I!luminations 
by Pain & Son, 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


The finest Promenade in London. A Scene of Endless Beauty. Reproduc- 
tion of the Long Walk in Windsor Park. The Band of the Grenadier Sande. 
Conductor, Lieut. Dan Godfrey. The Celebrated Cowboy Band—Conductor, 
W. Sweeny. The Exhibition Band of Forty Performers—Conductor, J. R. 
Wellington. Organ Recitals in the Central Transept, by Mr. H. C. Tonking. 


‘ ‘ 
BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—The Jubilee Year’s 
Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery. Picturesque Camps. 
Arena Re-constructed. No mud. No dust. Covered Entrances. {Two 
Performances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain or shine. Boxes, £1 gs., £2, and 
£2 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shooting on Foot 


and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie Oakley, 
Master Johnny Baker. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Earts Court, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, and Camp, 
and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING. Season Tickets, 
ros. 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN! 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEOMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 





FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


Deanery, CaRLIsLe, March 14, 1876. 
Si1r,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, which are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 
never fail.—I remain, yours truly, a FRANCIS CLOSE. 





Price—Liovor or Pitts Qs. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize, 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1/3) 8 
jes’ .. ee 2/2;s 
Gents’ 3/3) a 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o per doz. Table Cloths, = 

ware, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. 

s Huthback owels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, ete., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, fz 
Matchless Shirts, best quality, 





Hemstitched : i] 3 
Ladies’ .. 2/11} > 
Gents’ .. as “OS a 








Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from s5/rr. 


cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
F name this Publeation. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 











A Manual of Theology. | 


By THOMAS B., STRONG, M.A. 


Student and Theological Tutor in Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 


Old Testament Theology. 


Or, The History of Hebrew 
Religion from the year 
800 B.C. 


By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D. 


Professor of Old Testament Theology in the 
United Independent College, Bradford. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 








Natural Theology. 


The Gifford Lectures, 1891. 
By Proressor Sir G. G. STOKES, 
Bart., M.P. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Sketch of the History of 
Israel and Judah. 


By Proressor J. WELLHAUSEN. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 








An Introduction to 
Chemical Theory. 


By ALEXANDER SCOTT, M.A. 


Jacksonian Demonstrator in the University of 
Cambridge. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 





Partnership and 
Companies. 


A Manual of Practical Law. | 
By PERCY F. WHEELER, | 
B.C.L., M.A., | 





Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 





/nsurance. 


A Manual of Practical Law. | 

,By CHARLES F. MORRELL, 

Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 





Education. 


A Manual of Practical Law. 
By JAMES WILLIAMS, B.C.L., M.A., 


Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
New and greatly Enlarged Edition of 


THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE 


JEWISH CHURCH. 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, 


| [Fellow of Christ’s College, and Professor of 


Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 888 pp., and Illus- 
trated with 102 Wood Engravings and 
4 Coloured Plans, price 25s. 


THE REMAINS OF 
ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, 


Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, 
And Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 


OUR LIFE IN THE 
SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
and his Daughter MARGARET. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, 
price 5s. 


LIFE IN MOTION ; 


Or, Muscle and Nerve. 


By JOHN GRAY McKENDRICK, 


Professor of Physiology in the University of 


Glasgow. 





In?r vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHN BURNET, M.A, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH 
SKETCHES AND 


MEMORIES. 


By DAVID MASSON, 


Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 





London: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 
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Born in Exile. ¥ 

A New Novel. a 

By GEORGE GISSING, 3 
Author of ‘ Demos,’ etc. 4 

In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 





The Philosopher's 


Window, 


And Other Stories. 
By LADY LINDSAY. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Catmur’s Caves ; 


Or, The Quality of Mercy. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, 


Author of ‘The Mystery of Killard,’ ‘ The 
Weird Sisters,’ ‘A Baffling Quest,’ etc. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


Under Two Skies. 


A Collection of Stories. 
By E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of ‘ A Bride from the Bush.’ 
In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Story of a Struggle. 


A Romance of the 


Grampians. 
By ELIZABETH GILKISON. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 











Under other Conditions. 


A Tale. 
By Rev. W. S. LACH-SZYRMA, M.A. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Memorials of Edinburgh 
in the Olden Time. 


By Sir DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. 


In 2 vols. medium 4to, cloth, price 25s. 
On hand-made paper, royal gto, £3, 3s. 


Black’s Handy Atlas of 
England and Wales. 


A Series of County Maps and City 
Plans, with Descriptive Index 
and Statistical Notes. 
Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; half bound, tos, 6d. 
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NOTES 


Tue Commons made very considerable progress with the 
Small Holdings Bill on Friday morning. Mr. Collings’s 
amendment, designed to prevent subletting, was with- 
drawn, after a capital speech by Mr. Chamberlain had 
induced a promise from Mr. Chaplin that due provision 
would be made later. It was further agreed that dwelling- 
houses may be erected on any holding, subject to the 
County Council’s approval ; and, after an attempt to open 
the question of local rates, a new clause providing for 
the registration of titles was added to the Bill. At the 
evening sitting Mr. Webster moved that the clauses in 
the Ballot Act permitting the illiterate vote should be re- 
pealed. He proved, by figures and otherwise, the extent 
of that influence the Irish priests now hold through 
their power over illiterates. Mr. Swift MacNeill—who 
was returned at the last election by an illiterate majority 
—led the opposition; and, although Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son deserted, the cause of freedom and the ‘ march of 
intellect ’ was stoutly opposed by its special friends, the 
Radicals, with whom were the Irishry. Mr. Balfour 
favoured the proposal—which was carried—but could not 
promise to ‘introduce a new Reform Bill this session.’ 





On Monday the fighting financiers of the Opposition did 
their utmost to riddle the Budget. Sir William Harcourt 
(with whom were Messrs. Buxton and Fowler) seized the 
opportunity offered by the last statement of the present 
Parliament to present such of his objections to Mr. Goschen’s 
financial system as have survived criticism. Briefly they 
amount to this: that in a time of prosperity the Chancellor 
has not only drawn from the Sinking Fund but added to 
the Debt ; that the gain from his conversion is mortgaged ; 
that he has likewise charged current expenditure upon 
the future, and in his remissions of taxation has benefited 
the rich. The last charge Mr. Goschen—who was in his 
finest form—showed to be ‘bunkum used for political pur- 
poses. He proved that his remissions were in the interest 
of the poorer middle-class ; that his contributions to local 
taxation served the community at large. That he had 
diverted the profit from conversion to temporary purposes 
—this Mr. Goschen denied ; and even if he had done so he 
would only have followed Mr. Childers. As for the Sinking 
Fund, that, he admitted, is a matter for argument. But 
the Liberals first suspended it: moreover, had it stood at 
its old figure it would have been more in jeopardy than 
now. Lastly, the spreading of expenditure on the Army 
and Navy over a term of years is financially sound. By a 
simple illustration he explained that each year must pay 
for its own increase in armaments, and proved that what 
is borrowed will be thus more promptly refunded. 





— = = = _———____- 


is ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MaRINE Hore, THE Links. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. RUSACK, Proprietor and 
Manager. Telephone: 1101, Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 


On Tuesday at the time of private business the House 
was occupied with the Glasgow Police Bill, which raised 
a debate of considerable importance. Mr. H. J. Wilson 
moved a clause providing that a penalty be imposed upon 
all persons, male or female, found in brothels. The Select 
Committee had rejected the same; and on this ground, as on 
the ground that so wide a deflection from the law of the land 
ought not to be countenanced in a private Bill, especially 
after the example of Eastbourne, the provision was opposed 
by many Radicals and Ministerialists. But a combination 
of weak-kneed and prurients overmastered opposition : 
after the Speaker had put the question four times, as if in 
honour of so extraordinary an infringement of the liberties 
of the subject, the claim was agreed to; and now, as The 
St. James’s remarks, it rests with the Lords to throw it out. 
Then the Committee Stage of the Small Holdings Bill was 
finished : after Mr. Haldane had got two clauses tacked 
on to it enabling tenants for life under the Settled Land 
Act to sell small properties more easily than they could 
as the measure was originally drawn. Mr. Chaplin also 
promised to consider before the Report stage what steps 
(if any) can be taken to make the new holdings personal 
property, and at the same time to prevent subdivision. 
At the evening sitting Mr. Osborne Morgan moved for an 
inquiry into the present condition of harbour accommoda- 
tion and of the fisherman’s trade generally. Mr. Lloyd 
George for once in a way made out a case ; but the House 
was counted out. 





Tue second reading of the Plural Voting Bill was 
moved on Wednesday by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who burned 
to remove ‘a gross and unjust anomaly’ ; and was opposed 
by Mr. T. W. Russell, who contended for Proportional Re- 
presentation along with the adoption of One Man One 
Vote. Sir George Trevelyan, Professor Stuart, and the 
like were much as usual; but the Irish contribution to 
the debate was more interesting: Mr. Sexton figuring as 
the antagonist of Proportional Representation, because it 
was a Separatist not a Unionist measure: a position ex- 
plained by Colonel Waring’s statement that for all Ireland 
the Unionists poll 9004 per member, and the National- 
ists only 6755. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
capital speech, demonstrated that the equal electoral voice 
desired by the Radicals involved One Vote One Value as 
well as One Man One Vote. One Man One Vote must, 
therefore, be accompanied by a general redistribution Bill, 
which would deprive Ireland of a large share of her pre- 
sent representation ; and if this were part of the Oppo- 
sition programme it had been skilfully concealed. Sir 
William Harcourt scolded Mr. Goschen in his best White- 
chapel style, without attempting to reply to a single argu- 
ment. The Bill was rejected by 243 to 196 votes, and 
the amendment carried as a substantive motion by 237 
to 189. 
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On Thursday Lord De Ramsey informed the Lords that 
the Government intends to reintroduce the measure for 
consolidating and amending the Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools Acts, which will be placed before the other 
House. It was agreed, on the motion of Lord Monkswell, 
to have laid on the table the papers relating to the Home 
Secretary’s refusal to permit the emigration of certain in- 
dustrial school children. In the Commons the First Lord 
formally moved the second reading of the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Bill. Mr. Sexton proposed the rejection 
of the measure in a speech that has already served its 
turn on many a platform. The Attorney-General for Ire- 
land pointed out that, in all essentials, the measure is as 
liberal as that passed for the rest of the kingdom. Of 
course, allowance must be made for the war against 
property in Ireland: even Mr. Gladstone, in presenting 
his Home Rule Bill, admitted the necessity of reason- 
able safeguards for the minority. It was fortunate Mr. 
Gladstone here deemed it advisable to protest that the 
proposals of 1886 were not at all analogous to the present 
ones; for the Irish Attorney-General not merely re- 
fused the disclaimer but enumerated other Separatist 
declarations to the same effect, much to the chagrin of the 
party. In closing, he commended the Bill as a just and 
generous measure, and hoped the Irish minority would not 
appeal in vain to the British people for protection. The 
irish members were so anxious to repeat their old harangues 
that Mr. Blane was more than once called to order by the 
Speaker; Mr. Labouchere was duller than usual ; and so 
the debate dragged on until the operation of the twelve 
o'clock rule effected an adjournment. 





Tue Marquess of Salisbury addressed a meeting in con- 
nection with the annual conference of the Home Counties 
Division of the National Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions at Hastings on Wednesday night. In the outset he 
touched with gratification on the fact that wherever men 
have exercised political duties long enough to appreciate 
the importance of the responsibility they are Conserva- 
tives. On foreign affairs there was nothing to say just 
then, though he could not answer for next month, next 
week, or even next day. Questions of deep importance, 
however, were agitating this country ; and he wished that 
means could be devised to end the war between Labour 
and Capital: though these must come not from parlia- 
mentary ukases but from the growth of knowledge and 
wisdom in the community. The position of affairs was 
aggravated by the fact that one foreign nation after another 
had been walling itself in with Protection ; and Great 
Britain, to hold her own, must refuse luxuries free access 
to her markets, though she could not injure her citizens 
to punish foreigners by taxing, for instance, food-stuffs 
and raw material from the United States. It was difficult 
to speak of Ireland, for it was like fighting a ghost ; but 
the opinions of persons less skilled than Mr. Gladstone in 
obscuring counsel and leaving loop-holes for escape sup- 
plied fresh arguments against Separation and ample justifi- 
cation of his recent speech concerning Ulster. The doubts 
and dangers he had indicated were real, and he entreated 
the electors to pause before they committed themselves to 
Mr. Gladstone’s mad experiment. 





Sir C. Evan Smirn’s mission had a cordial reception 
from the Sultan and the people on its arrival at Fez. 
Crowds met it outside the gates ; the Emperor looked on 
from a tower on the walls ; inside the city the bazaars and 
shops were closed. The new British Ambassador has a 
difficult part to play, coming after such men as Sir J. 
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Drummond Hay and Sir W. Kirby Green ; but he has had 
large experience of Mussulman races and Oriental diplo- 
macy on the East Coast of Africa and elsewhere, and may 
be trusted to be both wary and bold. The difference of 
his position, as compared to that of his predecessors, is that 
Moroccan affairs are a stage more ripe or more rotten now 
than then. The European claimants to the succession of 
the Moor are a little nearer and a little more ready and 
eager to divide the spoil ; and the Sultan and his people 
are the more inclined to lean for advice on their old 
ally. Not for any love they bear her, but because they 
fear and distrust her less than the other Powers. 





Tue experiment of teaching Young Egypt the English 
tongue has proved only too successtul. Last year 1812 
pupils in the Government schools came forward voluntarily 
to compete for prizes for the study of English offered by 
a committee of our countrymen. In the previous year 
only sixty-five presented themselves. These figures have 
conjured up, in the mind’s eye of France, a horror of the 
English tongue ousting her own from the polite, and per- 
haps also the vulgar, world of Egypt. Frenchmen are even 
more jealous for the dominance of their language than of 
their political influence: probab,y they believe that the one 
includes the other. Complaint has been made, and Artin 
Pasha has seen no middle way but to forbid the granting 
of prizes for proficiency in English and French. One 
does not know which to admire more: the skill wherewith 
our neighbours play the dog-in-the-manger in Egypt, or 
the success permitted to attend their efforts. 





Dynamite outrages of minor importance still occur spora- 
dically in France, and the authors are rarely discovered. 
Moreover, thefts of explosive material are not intrequent. 
Of all the Anarchists arrested, only seven have been 
convicted, whilst about fifty are still held in custody, 
The funeral of M. Very afforded an opportunity for one 
of these displays of that municipal sentimentalism which 
is ingrained in your Parisian. The citizens will raise 
the good man a monument, the State will pension his 
widow and child. But M. Loubet’s speech was excel- 
lently to the point. The Anarchist, he said, is in no 
sense a politician but a criminal of such a sort that 
only the severest punishment can rightly reward him. 
Ravachol has gone to St.-Etienne to stand his trial for 


murder: and his impudence has not abated. 





Sir Henry Norman has given his consent, on behalf of 
the Crown, to the very necessary Bill passed by the Queens- 
land Legislature, renewing, under stricter regulations, the 
law allowing the importation of Polynesian labour, The 
Home Government has intimated that it is not its intention 
to interfere, and the Act will therefore come into effect at 
once. The Governor has done rightly ; so has Downing 
Street. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to conceive of any 
sane person, bearing the responsibilities of Imperial or 
Colonial government, acting on the advice of Mr, Winter- 
botham and his friends. ‘he first result of vetoing the 
Bill must have been to bring the Home Government and 
the Queensland Colony into loggerheads once more—which 
would probably have suited the Opposition very well; the 
next, to set on foot a strong Separatist movement in Aus- 
tralia—which, again, is perhaps what the parliamentary 
critics would like. And therewithal the Colonial sugar- 
planting industry would be ruined. There is no reason 
for interfering on account of the Kanakas. Under the 
licence system, the importation of native labour has pro- 
ceeded without scandal or abuse ; the islanders are well 
treated on the plantations; they make and take home 
money ; and they are protected against fraud and over- 


reaching by strong and stringent laws, 
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Paesipina at the Newspaper Press Fund’s dinner on 
Saturday, Mr. Balfour spoke comfortable words of the 
patriotism and moderation of the Press as it is in Britain. 
Partisan by necessity, it is ever animated by a sense of 
responsibility. Of course, one does not detail the excep- 
tions at public dinners, and the few exceptions we know 
serve but to support Mr. Balfour's general contention. We 
confess to sharing his anxiety to know how a press-led De- 
mocracy will tackle the social problems that must emerge 
within the next ten years: how the press will assist or 
retard legislation in a Parliament where the majority is 
small. But, after all, these things are for Democracy to 
decide ; and, since there are journals of all sorts, Demo- 
cracy will take advice from those which best suit its sense 
and education. 


Lorp Rosesery spoke at Glasgow on Friday on the sub- 
ject of Public Health. It seems that the death-rate there 
is 28°6 per thousand, 43 per cent. being under five years of 
age; and that some 25 per cent. of the population live in 
one-roomed houses. From these facts his Lordship showed 
that the existence of crime and poverty is scarce marvellous. 
And he was fortunate in being able to marshal the way to 
reform by recalling one of the few real services the County 
Council has done to London: in adding to the number of 
open spaces available for popular recreation. Sanitation, 
he urged, is not a matter for political or religious parties 
but for the civic community. Borrow from Socialism a 
conception of vigorous municipal life—from Individualism 
its self-respect and self-reliance: and act. For which say- 
ings, though he mingled therewith many expressions rank 
with ‘Progressism,’ Lord Rosebery deserves approval. 


Sirk Joun Gorst addressed the members of St. Albans 
Diocesan Conference on Thrift: a subject of importance 
to the clergymen of a see which almost more than any 
other is feeling the effect of rural depopulation. He re- 
minded his hearers that already the Post Office offers some 
sort of annuity: but he did not add that the difficulty 
in inducing young men and young women to avail them- 
selves thereof comes partly of departmental extortion 
and partly of youthful dislike to store for to-morrow what 
may be spent upon to-day. In criticising Mr, Chamberlain’s 
scheme, Sir John explained how only the favoured few 
could benefit by it, and then at too great an expenditure of 
pnblic money. And his advice to the labourers to possess 
themselves of a small holding was well enough for those 
whose wages permit. But he failed to see or to explain 
that the central difficulty is in the present impoverishment 
of agriculture. Still, his discourse was good, and deserves 


consideration. 





On Tuesday the County Council forbade golf to be 
played on Tooting Common after 11.30 a.m., and—despite 
the recommendation of the Parks Committee—practically 
resolved not to buy the Alexandra Palace, and (rightly 
enough) refused to purchase Eltham Park without a local 
contribution to the cost. With regard to the new line to 
London, it proposes to insist that the tops of the tunnels 
Shall be laid out as public gardens, or at any rate shall 
remain unbuilt upon. Then Mr. Webb asked—and got 
—£500 for an inquiry into the existing provisions for 
technical education, and the assembly resumed its chaf- 
fering about the wages to be paid by contractors in its 
employ. Despite the opposition of the Moderates and a 


few Radicals, it was resolved that a schedule in every 
agreement shall insist upon the current trades’-union rate 
being the standard of pay for all work ordered by the 
Three votes carried it. 


Council. 
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Tue gambling handicap known as the Kempton Park 
Jubilee Stakes is rather a test of jockeyship than of the 
excellence of competitors. A multitude of false starts 
more than ever diminished its importance this year. But 
if the running be true, then, taking a line through The 
Sinew (which ran second in the One Thousand), Euclid, 
the winner, is quite entitled to contest with La Fléche, 
a sister to Memoir, the supremacy of the year. But, 
considering the place of High Commissioner, that makes 
the three-year-olds an uncommonly bad lot: an opinion 
which is confirmed by their running at Chester. The 
victory of Curio in the Newmarket Stakes makes him 
about the equal of Bonavista, who was the pick of a sorry 
basket in the Two Thousand. So that two horses (Orme 
and Euclid), with one more (La Fléche), are left as being 
possibly out of the common. As to Orme: he is again at 
exercise, and the criminal who ‘ poisoned’ him has not 
been discovered. Which facts go to the help of Professor 
Loetiler’s theory that he was not poisoned at all. 


Tue negotiations between the Durham strikers and 
their masters have come to nothing, since the terms for a 
resumption of work now include a reduction of 13} per 
cent. in wages. The men mean to carry the matter to its 
bitter end: and still commit outrages, though it is not 
certain that the serious fire which took place at one 
colliery last week was their work. The whole district 
lies under the ‘ horror of a great darkness’ ; and of course 
it is not the miners who suffer. Something is being done 
to alleviate the distress by the administrators of the Lord 
Mayor's fund ; but the evil is so widespread that charity 
can never cope with it. The Cumberland miners are back 
at work, being compelled to accept reduction ; also the 
Fife and Kinross men must accept less wages than they 
now get. The Lancashire cotton-spinners, who have ac- 


cepted defeat, must submit to non-unionist competition. 


Last Sunday’s demonstration of railway servants in Hyde 
Park means nothing more than that Messrs. Graham, 
Burns, and Co. wish to persuade certain classes of ‘workers’ 
that they alone can get them less hours ana more pay. 
In fact, the old speakers made the old, old speeches. We 
are not altogether convinced that ‘ tipping’ is so great an 
evil as Mr. Burns professes to believe ; but will he produce 
his sixty instances of porters whose only return for four- 
teen hours’ work daily is an annual suit of clothes—and 
tips? He also stated that in seven years 73 per cent. of 
15,000 shunters are killed or injured, and the whole of 
them are killed or injured in twelve. Last year only 549 
were killed, which is bad enough in all conscience: so 
bad that Mr. Burns need not have spoiled his case by 
exaggeration. 





Tue Royal Military Tournament is not the place for 
theatrical display, neither for trick riding. This year’s 
meeting has few features that are not already known, but 
once more it proves how admirably and swiftly our best 
troops can act, as it were, in vacuo. The reconnoitring of 
the Inniskillings and the ‘ combined display’ serve a use- 
ful purpose in bringing home to the popular imagination 
some of the conditions of civilised and of savage warfare. 
The attack on the pontoon, for instance, accomplished by 
an armour-clad train bearing a Maxim, and repulsed by 
the engineers with the help of a beautiful seven-pounder 
screw gun—with its accompaniment of search-lights and 
war-balloons—is only less exciting to the spectator than 
actual warfare. Of course, one sees the usual musical ride 
and the competitions in manual dexterity, and reflects that 
so entertaining a spectacle is good for the beholder to see, 
good also for a deserving institution. Only: it is not the 
work of the average soldier, nor anything like it. 
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THE PROGRESS OF IRISH UNITY 


[T° is not the intention of Irishmen to throw away 

the freedom they recovered by the disinterested 
help of Mr. Gladstone and the Nonconformist Con- 
science. After so many painful years of unity, they 
are not again to be barred by anybody from the genuine 
Irish diversion of a faction fight. To men of duller 
race the standing feud of Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite 
may seem fully capable of glutting the rankest appetite 
for quarrels ; but the Irishman is eternally straining to 
attain an ideal of endless, varying, and inexhaustible 
‘ruction.. A domestic Anti-Parnellite fight has been 
added to the other. Bya delightfully Irish coincidence 
it broke out just after the failure of a solemn attempt 
at reconciliation between the two existing divisions of 
{rish patriotism. That was the work of the British 
Separatists. Acting in that perfect ignorance of the 
Irishman which has at all times distinguished them, 
they actually thought it possible to induce these heroes 
to pull together by pointing out that in Britain divi- 
sion would really do them a great deal of harm at the 
general election. But the Irishman was soon himself 
again. He put away the grovelling prudence of the 
Saxon. The thing was impossible, and there was an end 
of it. Mr. Redmond would have none of Mr. Healy ; 
and Mr. Healy scorns to cough in the same field as Mr. 
Redmond. So Parnellite prepared for a trip to the land 
where silver dollars are coined ; while Anti-Parnellite 
turned him to attend to a most beautiful shindy : even 
the shindy which has arisen in the honeymoon of that 
mariage de convenance so cleverly (all too cleverly) ar- 
ranged between the gallant Freeman's Journal and the 
blushing National Press. 

Far be it from us to attempt to give even a remotely 
accurate picture of this noble piece of art. The Four 
Masters, who are full of much the same thing, could 
alone do that. One day’s battle by itself fills about two 
pages and a-half of The Amalgamation—which name 
is used as being more compact than Freeman's Journal 
and National Press. Now, the page of The Amalgama- 
tion is broader than it is long; and there are twenty 
mortal columns of the flyting of Dillon and Healy 
and Sheehy and Gray and Byrne—all the fustian, the 
Billingsgate, the charges of lying, fraud, meanness, 
and intrigue, which the soul of the Irishman loves. 
But, after all, the merits of the question are not very 
obscure. The Freeman has been run at a loss since the 
awakening of the Nonconformist Conscience, and the 
events thereupon ensuing ; the Press was exhausted of 
capital ; their rivalry did no good to the National cause, 
nor (as Archbishop Walsh perceived) to the cause of the 
Church ; it was desirable to end their interference with 
each other, and union appeared to offer an agreeable 
means of pacification. Mr. Dwyer Gray having been 
converted by Mr. Parnell’s marriage to the view that 
Mr. Parnell’s adultery unfitted Mr. Parnell for the place 
of Irish leader, it seemed not impossible that an amal- 
gamation might be achieved. Presently, indeed, the 
name of The National Press did actually appear in 
print below that of The Freeman’s Journal. But alas! 
the union was one of hands, not hearts. There were 
those who said that it was a mock marriage arranged 
by Mr. Healy for his own ends: the most conspicu- 
ous of them the control of the whole Anti-Parnellite 
Press, to be obtained by ingeniously manipulating the 
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Board of Directors. So there was an appeal to the 
Master of the Rolls, and he decided that there must be 
an Extraordinary General Meeting of the shareholders 
or ever he could allow the amalgamation legal. More : 
with or without a twinkle in his eye, he added, the 
Master did, that he had been informed that a General 
Meeting would remove all difficulties. For a General 
Meeting would put a stop to arrangements on the 
quiet; and then there could be no objection to the 
registration of the new company. 

The General Meeting has certainly put a stop to the 
doing of anything on the quiet. ‘To begin with, it was 
found that Archbishop Walsh held the proxy for ‘ Mrs. 
O’Connor’s shares’: persuaded thereunto by both sides 
(as we are assured) on the solemn archiepiscopal word. 
And this is strange: for no sooner was Dr. Walsh’s 
intervention known than there arose a clamour led 
by Mr. Dillon, once Honest but now rejuced, to the 
effect that ‘ Mrs. O’Connor’s shares’ were to be used to 
beat down all opposition to Mr. Healy—that curious 
favourite of the clerical party. The employment of 
a majority of shares to subdue a majority of share- 
holders was thought a most ingenious device when it 
served to rescue The Freeman from the hands of the 
Parnellites ; but when its object was tomake Mr. Healy 
master of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, the boot was on 
the other leg. So the Extraordinary General Meeting 
met charged with electricity, and great has been the 
storm. Mr. Dillon has been talking of clerical tyranny 
for all the world as if he were plain Mr. Redmond, and 
pointing out that the Archbishop’s interference will 
have a very bad effect on the interests of the party in 
Britain—which is just what the Parnellites declare on 
every opportunity. Mr. Dwyer Gray has been lament- 
ing that his orders are flouted in his own office by Mr. 
Healy, who dismisses editors for incompetence—only 
discovered when they print things unacceptable to him- 
self. But, again, we renounce the attempt to describe 
this vast and straggling stramash. Let the reader turn 
to his Amalgamation. Or, better still, let him take our 
word for it that each party accused the other of fraud 
and self-seeking ; that many protested they would not 
have Mr. Healy’s boots wiped on them; that Mr. 
Healy has been viperous, contumelious, and obstinate ; 
that there have been epithets, compliments, challenges 
to mortal combat—all the fun of the fair. 

To complete the picture, 7'he Amalgamation goes on 
printing leaders well-nigh every day to point out that 
Irishmen are thoroughly united, and will show it at the 
general election. And in a sense 7'he Amalgamation is 
right. Irishmen are united, as they have ever been— 
except under the discipline of a foreign master—in fight- 
ing for their individual hands. ‘The spectacle is delight- 
ful and—moreover—instructive. Most cordially do we 
hope that our friends the Separatists will enjoy it. Most 
lovingly do we adjure them to reflect on the prospect 
they have of returning a responsible Irish party—to 
work in peace and pride with them—when that Disso- 





lution they so long for really comes at last. 





SONS OF THE WIDOW 


HE habitations of the Philistine may not yield to 
one summons, nor to ten: however loud be our 
trumpets. Jericho fell in the end (it is true); as inevi- 


tably as it had been attacked by Lord Wolseley. But 
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then Joshua had held parley with the Anakim for near 
thirty years before. So the War Office survived the 
Crimea: and the Academy shall survive Mr. Whistler. 
We cannot even hope for a Rahab among Professor 
Herkomer and his fellow kin. The strength of officials, 
in short, is to sit still: to trust in perverseness, and 
to stay thereon. Yet the day of the War Office, at 
all events, shall come: though Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, between them, will achieve more than 
any Wantage Committee. 

On Monday Earl Brownlow conferred in Pall Mall 
with the managers of the great railway companies. ‘he 
Government was in difficulties, he told them, about the 
Reserve. ‘This, on the whole, is not to be wondered 
at. In 1894 we shall have 90,000 men to provide for : 
and 17,000 leave the Colours every year. Now, two- 
thirds of the infantrymen, at least, are in miserable case. 
And that Tommy Atkins fails in civil life is all the 
fault of the employers. A good soldier, it may be, is 
often an indifferent bad civilian. But he is commonly 
better, all the same, than a man who has been a 
civilian all his life. He passes into the Reserve at 
twenty-four: he leaves it at twenty-nine. The risk 
of disturbance to his occupation is spread over these 
four or five years. Since 1870, when the Reserve was 
formed, the whole of it has only been called out once— 
in 1878. In 1879, the proportion embodied was six 
per cent.: in 1881, four and a-half. And our employers 
of labour, whose sons pack the commissioned ranks of 
the Army, are content to let the discharged private eat 
his heart out in the casual ward. Not that the authori- 
ties have been idle. The War Department, says Earl 
Brownlow, is employing a certain number of pensioners 
There are 169 time-expired men in the 
City Police. Ultimately, it is hoped, the Metropolitan 
Police may put up with two thousand. And several 
others will be used as doorkeepers at the House of 
Lords. The Post Office has 1521: a number which 
will now be increased. For our good M.P.’s have 
waived their right to nominate (Yankee fashion) our 
country letter-carriers: and twenty-five thousand of 
these appointments will be filled by men who have 
passed through the ranks. This is some answer to 
Questions 1008 and 1009 of the Committee, as to 
political patronage in the matter of gatekeepers and 
messengers. But the Government is still left with (say) 
sixty thousand men: for rather less than one-eighth of 
whom the National Association can find places. These 
things being so, we appeal to the railways. 

One of the companies, the London and South- 
Western, has shown public spirit: and has profited 
thereby. Mr. Scotter, of that line, has engaged a 
thousand men of the Brigade of Guards. (Question 
9075 of the Wantage Evidence.) They are doing 
skilled labour in the engine-rooms and some of the 
Company’s heaviest work of the carriage factories. 
Within the last two years the Great Northern has 
taken 225 from various regiments. They make good 
watchmen and policemen. But as goods-porters, said 
Sir Henry Oakley on Monday, they are inferior. And 
they have, as might be expected, this peculiarity : 
‘that if they meet a few comrades they liquor up. 
Whereupon they are discharged—for conduct which 
would be peaceable in a homing draft cannot be stood 
where there are trucks to play withal. On their side, 
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the Companies have not been impeccant. One of them 
in particular seems to have behaved infamously when 
the Reserve was called out in 1881. It is one of the 
mistakes of the Wantage Committee that the name of 
this Company was not disclosed. But, after all, the 
directors of our railways are mainly—British. In the 
case of the Inman liners, the Admiralty forgot it was 
dealing with Americans. And if ‘ the manufacturers of 
the South of Ireland have established a boycott against 
men in the Queen’s pay,’ so that Colonel Maitland of 
Tralee has not got one of his men a berth during the 
last five years, that is because these Irishmen are aliens 
by trade. The Companies (being British) are not imprac- 
ticable; and, so far as we know, they have never declared 
waron the Army. ‘lheyare as businesslike and as loyal 
as the rest of us. The Midland, as well as the Great 
Northern and the South-Eastern, professes itself ready 
to meet Government half-way. Mr. Scotter told Earl 
Brownlow that the railways could give us 2000 vacan- 
cies a-year out of the 17,000 we require. And Sir 
Henry Oakley, as became one who spoke for his fellows, 
having requested time for the Companies to consider 
their position, the conference broke up with every 
chance of a satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. Brodrick, it is true, showed some disposition to 
be peremptory. We have tapped to its extreme limits, 
he said, the Government employment. But that is 
only Mr. Brodrick’s way. He must remember that his 
department has a reputation to retrieve. It is still 
over-ready to clamour for outside support. Itself is 
still to muddle, and the public is to help it over every 
stile—if not with money, then with National Associa- 
tions and with every kind of benevolent society. The 
railways are like to deserve well of the country. But 
that is nothing to the credit of the War Office. It 
exists to provide for the Sons of the Widow: not to 
rob and spoil them in the ranks, nor to expend them 
uselessly abroad, nor to let them moulder in the work- 
houses, or worse, after their discharge. Employment 
must be found them in every billet that is at the dis- 
posal of the Government. The jealousies of the De- 
partments must be put aside: or even the War Office 
shall find it has no assurance of eternity. 





THE ACADEMY’S BARGAIN 


TPNHE Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest have chosen 
the masterpieces whereon they would confer the 
peculiar distinction of purchase ; and these, the turn- 
stiles having made their last revolution, will be immured 
at Kensington, to be the admiration of adventurous 
stragglers and to perpetuate the glory of British art. In 
the meantime, they are marked for the approval of the 
mob, for whose delight—you are told—the Academy is 
contrived ; and their popularity is like to justify their 
acquisition. As the Trustees are swayed by no other 
ambition than the advancement of art, we are bound to 
accept their selections as the finest works which have 
come upon the market during the past year, and which 
fully satisfy the conditions of the Bequest. And if 
painting be, like samplering and the Lyceum and the 
People’s Palace, a refined recreation, who shall say that 
the Academy has betrayed its trust ? 
In the matter of the Chantrey Bequest the President 
and his colleagues are indeed fortunate. ‘They are at 
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once the buyers and the sellers. ‘They bring their 
wares into the best market and purchase them at the 
highest price. The transaction benefits not only the 
lucky painter on whom the choice descends but also 
the school he represents. The public acquisition of a 
fine MacWhirter gives a fillip to the Academic land- 
scape, while the selection of Mr. Hacker's Annunciation 
reacts upon the value and esteem of all such as aspire 
to scale the rugged cliffs of ‘ high art... With the con- 
trol of a larger fund, the Academicians might confer 
still greater favour upon their noble selves; but even 
with the means at their disposal they at least suc- 
ceed in impressing the irresistible fact upon the world 
that works of art are never displayed outside the doors 
of Burlington House. In the present instance they 
have not forgotten the democratic love of alluring titles: 
indeed, June in the Austrian Tyrol wouid be priceless, 
even if it were not affixed to a glittering masterpiece 
of Mr. MacWhirter’s. One ingenuous critic has al- 
ready applauded its purchase, on the ground that the 
impoverished citizen, unable to make the grand tour 
with ‘General’ Booth, may get a whiff of summer 
from this piece of North British stridency. The 
theory that the function of art is to supply cheap trips 
is novel and ingenious—is indeed the latest outcome of 
Ruskinism ; but as a ground of admiration for the 
blind it is as good as another, and the Philistine is 
doubtless pleased with his gaudy plaything, whose title 
tells of open air and fine weather. Mr. MacWhirter, 
too, has waited patiently for his turn. For years he 
has set himself industriously to the manufacture of 
the crude, incisive landscape which is the joy of the 
middle-class ; and, he having borne the brunt of the 
Academic warfare, should not his splendid services 
receive a shining reward? Mr. Hacker is among the 
purchased rather on account of favours to come than 
for past achievements. He is not even within the 
charmed circle ; but he has given loyal support from 
without, and it is difficult to dispense with the but- 
tress. As for Mr. Millet’s Between Two Fires, what 
shall be said save that it is far superior to the anecdotes 
of Mr. Dendy Sandler? Also, it is as good as a ‘ tit-bit’ 
to the journalists (and others) in love with subject. 
Nor is it ill-done of its kind; though the wonder is— 
not that it should be done well but—that it should be 
done atall. Such are the pictures wherein the year ‘92 
will be memorable. The Academy has made worse 
blunders: as, for instance, when it purchased the 
monstrous Pool of London or the very trivial St. Eliza- 
beth. But its method is ever the same, and once more 
has it shown itself indifferent to its trust, contemptuous 
of all those qualities which lend beauty and distinction 
to works of art. Still it prefers painted canvas to 
pictures, and deems its duty rather to vindicate its 
own supremacy than to hand on to posterity a collec- 
tion whose interest shall outlive the prejudices which 
helped to form it. 

There is scant hope of improvement until the Trust 
is more broadly interpreted. The Academy persists in 
its myopia. It cannot even see across Piccadilly. If it 
would but discover—through a telescope, if necessary— 
the New English Art Club, which is housed over the 
way, it might lay out a portion of its funds with better 
thrift and happier issue. The strenuous gentlemen 
who exhibit at the Dudley Gallery are but starting on 
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the road to mastery. But at least they are more sin- 
cere and more capable than your MacWhirters and your 
Hackers, and two or three of their later works would do 
no dishonour to the Gallery at South Kensington. And 
have no worthy specimens of the older English school 
come on the market of late? Should Hilton be left 
alone to represent the earlier art of Britain? No satis- 
factory answer to these questions is expected. But if the 
Academy persist in the wanton purchase of its own, one 
course of action is possible. The Gallery at South 
Kensington, where the collection is secluded, is paid for 
by the rates. Why not mark the public disapproval of 
the administration of the Chantrey Fund by turning 
the pictures into the street? At least a question 
might be put in the House, and the Academy aroused 
to some small sense of responsibility. 





ITALY AND GREECE 
Bn Greeks and Italians are very far from justify- 


ing the Homeric vaunt that they are much better 
than their fathers. In both the impartial critic is free 
to recognise a certain quality of ambition which, curbed 
within reasonable limits, would conduce to national effici- 
ency and prosperity. But, unfortunately, the desires of 
both are allowed to outrun their capacities: with the re- 
sult that the performancesof both are blighted by futility. 
There is a largeness, no doubt, about the Roman policy 
whereby Italy has constituted herself a first-class mili- 
tary Power with the beginnings, at any rate, of a colo- 
nial empire in Africa. So, too, the Hellenes are in- 
spired by a fine ideal when they covet the Turkish 
succession in Epirus, Macedonia, even Stamboul. Yet 
is there sound testimony against the king who built a 
tower without counting the cost ; and, though the logie 
of acquisitiveness may justify the creation of ironclads 
and armaments, the logic of experience teaches that 
such acts of indulgence are apt to deplete treasuries 
and disturb the equilibrium of budgets. | However, 
sane finance is one of the last considerations to give 
pause to young and boisterous nationalities, and the 
chances are that many Ministers will come and go both 
at Athens and on the Quirinal ere either learn the 
simple lesson that solvency is an essential item in pro- 
grammes of conquest and aggrandisement. 

For the crisis in Italy affords small expectation of 
any radical innovation in the way of retrenchment and 
reform. Its causa causans was financial incompetency ; 
for the Rudini Cabinet was pacific without being pusil- 
lanimous in its treatment of external relations. But, 
concerning ways and means, it had not the courage to 
discard the threadbare dodges of the Second Empire: 
as capricious and irritating taxation and the hugger- 
muggering of deficits under the head of extraordinary 
expenditure. You would have thought that the latter 
device had expired with the Foulds and the Rouhers, 
its patentees ; for "tis one that even a Harcourt has 
little difficulty in exposing. The Marquis di Rudini, 
however, yielded to the temptation, and now, after the 
enactment of the usual comedy of mock resignations be- 
come real, he is expiating his financial sins in the cool 
shade of Opposition. Had he a sense of humour, a 
measure of grim consolation must be present with him 
there. Giolitti it was whose questionings produced his 
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overthrow; Signor Giolitti it is who, having diagnosed the 
disease, must prescribe the cure. But the presumptions 
are that, dour as he is, he will shrink from using the 
only drastic remedy: the reduction, namely, of naval 


and military expenditure. Has he not retained the old 
Ministers of War and Marine? And, concerning the 
new director of foreign affairs, one Signor Brin, do not 
the Parliamentary debates proclaim him an out-and-out 
supporter of the Triple Alliance? Add to these anti- 
economists King Humbert, whose strenuous personality 
is a powerful factor in Italian politics, and the conclu- 
sion is clear: that though Signor Giolitti may achieve a 
measure of cheese-paring here and there, he will be 
unable to diminish the peace establishment in any ap- 
preciable degree. So the chief stumbling-block will 
remain, and railway and civil service curtailments are 
all that will be attempted at the most. Under the 
last category there is a fine field for the administrator ; 
in that Italy is, for a poor country, absurdly over-func- 
tionised: partly because the underlings of the Bourbon 
and Habsburg régimes could not be turned absolutely 
adrift after "59, and partly because Cavour had a cyni- 
cal belief in the compelling power of salaries. But the 
abolition of placemen is just one of those cries which 
the aspiring politician raises at election-time, and 
lets drop with the acceptance of a portfolio. It was 
thus with the incorruptible Cleveland over yonder, and 
why not with the blameless Giolitti? On the whole, 
the prospects of the present Cabinet are not of the 
brightest : more especially as Signor Crispi, though he 
has lent a lieutenant or two, is known to be biding 
his time. At Berlin they want him back in office; and, 
despite a temper grown crabbed with age, the veteran 
of °48 is certainly the Peninsula’s strongest statesman, 
though hardly the genius for this particular pass of 
bedevilment. 

The Greek situation is an improvement on the Italian 
in this respect at least: that its upshot has not been 
the substitution of one colourless Cabinet for another, 
but the victory of moderation over hare-brained incom- 
petency. Indeed, the complete overthrow of the Dely- 
annis party at the polls is greatly to the credit of the 
constituencies, since they have not only answered the 
fool according to his folly, but also have averted a serious 
constitutional embarrassment. The late Prime Minister 
had well-nigh produced a national bankruptcy by his 
grandiose Chauvinism, but his majority was intact, and 
King George’s abrupt dismissal of the Cabinet, though 
strictly according to the letter of the law, was un- 
doubtedly a somewhat startling exercise of the Royal 
prerogative. ‘True to his demagogic instinct, M. Dely- 
annis conducted his electoral campaign upon lines of 
personal antagonism to the Sovereign ; and, had suc- 
cess attended his vituperation, the rebuff could scarce 
have been other than fatal to the Danish dynasty. 
In the event, the King has entirely carried the day 
by his wise firmness, and he can now replace the stop- 
gap Administration which followed the blusterer’s de- 
parture by a stable Government under M. 'Tricoupis, 
whose financial abilities are unquestionable, while his 
residence in England has enlarged his political horizon 
far beyond the circumscribed vision of his rival. Still, 
his speeches of late have had a somewhat dolorous 
flavour : if he stop short of advocating, with Delyannis, 
national repudiation of debt, he does not hesitate to 
encourage the vainest dreams of empire. It will be 
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remembered, too, that his former coquettings with the 
Cretan insurgents were culpably notorious, though his 
prudence saved him from those filibustering expeditions 
which, as despatched into Epirus by the Other,compelled 
Lord Rosebery to initiate (and the very Daily News to 
applaud) the blockade of the Greek coast. Perhaps 
electioneering pledges are unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. Still, they have a trick of sticking in the 
memory, and the expected saviour of the Hellenes 
would have been better advised had he told the un- 
palatable truth. It is this: that to whomsoever the 
Sick Man’s heritage may fall, it will not be to the Greeks. 
Since Lord Beaconsfield told the Congress of Berlin 
that Greece had a future, could she but wait, fortune 
has favoured her neither in the Balkans nor on the 
Levant. Austria has neared Salonica; the Invalid of 
the Golden Horn’ manifests a curious vitality ; while 
there is every indication that he has made his will (if 
go he must) in favour of Bulgaria. Such representa- 
tions, however, would be reprobated by Greece in her 
present humour; and, as M. Tricoupis possesses many 
virtues, there are fair grounds for the hope that his acts 
and his language will not correspond. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RANDT 


HE romance of the Randt is rather financial than 
anything else. Not even in the early days of the 
American railway ‘ bosses, nor even when King Hudson 
reigned in London, have fluctuations been so wild or 
prices so insane as those recorded in the so-called 
‘Kaffir’ market in the past. It was but in 1887 that 
the financial adventurers, just then beginning to abound 
in Johannesburg, made their first irruption upon the 
Stock Exchange ; but by the next year they had estab- 
lished their position, and the ‘ Kaffir Circus’ had be- 
come a vortex of almost bedlamite activity. In 1889 
the public, investors as well as speculators, was thor- 
oughly smitten with the mania for Randts ; and, under 
the influence of its fevered and frantic buying, prices 
‘boomed’ in a way that astonished even the most 
optimistic of them all. 

In 1889, when the highest levels were touched, all 
the shares were of £1 par value; and with one excep- 
tion—the shares of the Robinson Company, which are 
£5 each—this is the case at present. Now, consider 
the movement of the thing. Robinson £1 shares rose 
to £68 each, and Salisburys to £36; others went to 
well over £20; quite a number ranged between £5 
and £15. That is one side of the picture: the public 
plunging in mining shares (of which it knew virtually 
nothing) at premiums of from one to two thousand per 
cent. or more. But how such gullibility was bred, no 
mortal man has ever been bold enough to surmise. No 
doubt, however, the Randt was made to appear a new 
El Dorado, surpassing, in its potentialities of wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice, that glittering vision of 
Mexico which enchanted the rapt imagination of Birdo- 
fredum Sawin; and no doubt the ability with which 
the trick was worked, and by which a parcel of vulgar 
adventurers was enabled to ‘ engineer’ so prodigious a 
‘boom,’ was nothing less than admirable. Also, in 
1889, as at other years, the ‘ psychological moment” 
occurred, and the public was minded to swallow any- 
thing. So that explanation is easy after all. 
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What followed is both curious and refreshing. The 
buccaneers who had seized upon the Randt, or upon 
the management of the leading companies, unwit- 
tingly followed the policy of ‘ Thorough’ to the bitter 
end. No way was too dark, no trick too vain, for them. 
None the less, although secure against the legal proceed- 
ings for fraud which might have disturbed their peace, 
they failed ignobly and completely. Wealth enough 
and to spare was within their grasp; but their ambi- 
tion o'erleapt itself. The public sustained immense 
losses from the extent to which the value of Randts 
was shrivelled and spoiled ; but those behind the scenes, 
who had pulled the strings so boldly, suffered not less. 
For the most part they had gone just ‘one better’ 
than they meant, and they were more or less eviscerated 
by a reaction none had foreseen. How nearly prices 
returned to their former place (of par or less) is evident 
from the fact that £1 shares, as Jumpers, which had 
risen to over £20 apiece, have been sold at just over 
30s. ; whilst Sutherland Reefs, which had bounded up 
to over £11, became unsaleable at half-a-crown. 

Some time ago quotations reached their lowest point, 
and for months past they have been slowly but steadily 
rising. And the upward movement is extremely natural: 
there can be no doubt but the Randt is one of the 
richest gold-fields in the world ; and not all the swind- 
ling of a few years back has ruined its prospects. Under 
better management, the need for which was proved by 
the test of experience, the output of gold has so rapidly 
increased that the yield for “91 is reported at 729,238 
ounces, against 494,817 in "90, 208,121 in °88, and 
23,155 in °87—a year of preparatory work and imperfect 
returns; while in the first four months of the current year 
360,072 ounces are reported, against 216,106 ounces in 
the corresponding period of 91. It is probable, indeed, 
that the output for ‘92 will amount to a million ounces 
of gold, worth over three and a-half millions of Eng- 
lish sovereigns. It were hard to find fault with such re- 
sults; especially as they are likely ere long to be sub- 
stantially bettered, owing partly to the development of 
the deep-level workings below the banquette forma- 
tion, and partly to the early extension of the Cape 
railway system to Johannesburg, which will greatly 
reduce the cost of working. 

Unfortunately, some of the old leaven of unrighteous- 
ness is still inherent in the management: as witness 
whereof consider the recent sale of Crown Reef reserved 
shares: and until this be purged away investors will 
scarce be able to dream on undisturbed. Yet, if they 
would reap the full harvest to which their patience 
entitles them, they have but to band themselves into 
an association able to vote and supervise, to wield their 
rightful powers as mining proprietors, and to keep the 
evildoers in subjection. And the thing is done. 





‘TOO SUPERSTITIOUS’ 
T is said that Religion—like English Society, as 
described by Lady Jeune—is in a very bad way: 
for that the world has had enough of her, and would 
fain replace her ministrations and herself with sub- 
stitutes more novel in character and more immediately 
profitable in effect. This may or may not be true; but 


whether it be true or not, assuredly it cannot be said 
of her bastard sister, the flighty and perverse old 
beldam Superstition. To humanity at large, indeed, her 
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offices are a necessary of life, and the more numerous 
the race, it would appear, the wider her empire and the 
more solid her authority. And the worst is that none 
can say of whom she is best favoured nor where her 
temples are most thronged with worshippers. To us 
Britons the fancy that ruined the Southern States of 
the American Union, established the Pensions Bureau, 
and is responsible for the creation of the Black Belt, 
appears a thing at once ridiculous and lamentable : 
yet vast numbers of us are possessed of a delusion, 
every whit as lying and as strong, whose triumph 
would mean the return to office of a clique of poli- 
ticians sworn—(in so far, at least, as any politician 
out of office can be said to be sworn)—to bring about 
the disestablishment of the Empire and to hand over 
the destinies and the government of an integral part 
thereof to the gang of fierce and needy desperadoes at 
present engaged in tearing each other’s character to 
pieces in the board-room of a so-called patriotic journal. 
Or, take the all-too familiar case of Women’s Rights. It 
is a fact as completely established as can be—a fact 
exampled day by day and hour by hour by the acts and 
needs and destinies of all the men and women under 
the sun—that Woman is not Man but another: so 
that what is good for Man is not good for Woman, 
even as what is right and fitting in Woman is wrong 
and unfitting in Man : this through every particular of 
their double existence from cradle on to grave. Yet is 
there a sort of fanatics in whose eyes this is but the 
vilest superstitiousness ; for themselves are utterly the 
prey of the poor old Antic they decry, and they are 
persuaded that Man and Woman are convertible terms, 
and the functions of each are interchangeable. And 
until this be recognised of all the world, the world shall 
know not peace, but a sword shall take the room of 
peace, and the name of that sword shall be called Lady 
Carlisle, or Mrs. Gladstone, or peradventure Lady 
Aberdeen. And, concerning the end thereof, as Mar- 
tinus hath it, ‘neither you nor I know’—(it is Lady 
Carlisle who speaks: Lady Carlisle or another)—‘ but 
I only.” The reflection may be consoling enough, but 
assuredly the spectacle is depressing: especially as the 
chief result of contemplation is the suspicion—under 
compulsion as it were—that we are not nearly so well 
civilised as we love to seem. 

But, as we said, it is a natural human foible to be- 
lieve in the thing which is not because you wish it 
were. In ‘ithe United States, for instance, there is a 
strong and very vocal party which will have it that 
to open the biggest bazaar of any age—the Chicago 
Exhibition, to wit—on Sundays were to commit 
an Eighth Deadly Sin, comprehending all the other 
Seven, and glowing with a specially infernal heat— 
as of itself and the rest in conjunction with a pe- 
culiar brand and quality of hell-fire. It is not for 
us to say whether the belief is right or wrong, but 
simply to note the fact of its prevalence, and to add 
that its upholders are trying to achieve their end, and 
keep the exhibition shut on Sundays, by means of peti- 
tions to Congress. And herein it is—exactly as in Mr. 
Gladstone’s vision of his return to office ; exactly as in 
Sir William Harcourt’s conviction that he is a far 
greater financier than Mr. Goschen—that the effect 
of superstition is seen. It would naturally be assumed 
that, with such an object in view as that of prevent- 
ing the desecration of the Lord’s Day, none but good 
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people and true would subscribe the said petitions 
to Congress : or rather that the business of subscription 
would be in the hands of souls so zealous and sincere 
that it would be jealously and thoroughly supervised : 
when its results must be above suspicion. But it is a 
superstition that if you are good and want a thing, then, 
ipso facto, the means by which you achieve your end 
must of necessity be good also; and it is a fact that, 
while eleven millions of signatures against a free Sunday 
at Chicago have been sent in to Congress, the accumu- 
lation is open to the very gravest suspicion. Indeed, it 
is said that the petition from Ohio is subscribed with 
‘ holographs’ far exceeding in number that of the whole 
population of that State; whence it is prudently sur- 
mised that other States have been as liberal to the full, 
and that here is not an honest expression of public 
opinion but as it were a Miraculeus Draught of the 
sort of evidence of which it is said that ‘ you wouldn't 
hang a dog on it.” “Tis on just such testimony, and 
on just such provocation, that enthusiastic partisans 
assure you of the certainty of a Gladstonian Majority 
at next election ; on just such provocation and on just 
such testimony that Mr. Gladstone himself is apt to be 
convinced of any one of his innumerable convictions. 
It seems wrong, to the cold-blooded and impersonal 
moralist, to take fancies for facts to the extent of giving 
them such local habitation and such name as a forged 
signature can impart. But ‘qui veut la fin veut les 
moyens’; and the superstition is that to be virtuous in 
intention is to be as successful in fact as the very shadiest 
devices can make you. 

Another consequence of superstition is, as need scarce 
be said, the belief—or not—in panaceas: of which a strik- 
ing proof has been shown in the life and death of the late 
General Gresser. One Gatchkoftsky, an engineer, in- 
vented a sort of elixir of life, called Vitaline; Vitaline 
was administered to Gresser; Gresser is dead of Vitaline; 
Gresser is said to have been an official of the worst type— 
brutal, violent, contemptible ; yet hundreds of Russians 
followed Gresser’s hearse, for some ten thousand are said 
to be in mortal terror of Vitaline since Gresser’s death. 
‘True, the stuff that Gresser died of is said to have been 
‘got at’: true, Gresser himself is reported to have 
succumbed to a blend of Gresserism and a Nihilist 
chemist. But the conclusion is the same. Ten thou- 
sand Russians rejoiced in Vitaline for no reason than 
because they wanted to do so; and now a certain 
number will die of Vitaline—of Vitaline and the reac- 
tion of their own too-much against themselves. It was 
nearly the same with Koch and his lymph. And one can 
only regret that in politics the consequences of supersti- 
tion are national and to the well- or ill-being of the 
race, and not, as in therapeutics, merely local and 
individual. For it would do no harm to the community 
in general to be rid, as by the action of Vitaline it might 
be rid, of a certain number of the superstitious by the 
operation, say, of Women’s Rights or Gladstonism 
or the All-Men-are-Born-Free-and-Equal delusion : no 
harm, we say, but good—much good. While it is not to 
be doubted that, in the absence of any such ‘ preventive 
check,’ they increase and multiply exceedingly—(for is 
it not written that one of them makes many ?)—until 
the air is astonished with their clamour, and they are 
a nuisance to all them that differ, and in the end they 
are found a peril to the State. 
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MODERN MEN 


M. MAUREL 


N the House of Art there are many mansions; and as 
multitudinous as those mansions are the paths that 
lead thereto. The journey being the most personal matter 
in the world, its records of labour and victory are used to 
be buried in the breasts of the wise. Now and again an 
artist condescends to explain his development ; but vanity 
and the glamour of reminiscence play so disastrous a havoc 
with the naked truth, that such explanations are most 
often mere unconscious experiments in fiction. Man can 
only guess the artistic preparation from the artistic com- 
pletion ; and it is from a judgment upon such a completion 
that you determine M. Maurel to be an artist of exquisite 
preparations. He has taken infinite pains with himself: 
he has trained to a consummation of culture; he has 
planted himself in a hothouse, and moulded his growth into 
superb sinuosities—the word shall presently be justified. 
In every modulation of his voice, in every step upon 
the boards, in every turn of the neck, in every pose of 
that lithe body, in every twist and turn of those graceful 
hands, the whole artist seems to be the delicate result 
of a forethoughtfulness microscopically vigilant. He has 
reached an absolute of self-control. So separate in him 
are the watching personality and the simulating personality 
that in a very rhapsody of song he makes you aware of a 
critical Maurel—an astral variant—checking, encouraging, 
applauding and dubious, following the steps of Maurel the 
actor and singer, handling that artist’s gullet and prompt- 
ing at every pause. Thus is an audience convinced, yet 
perplexed, by the witness of a simultaneous self-conscious- 
ness and self-abandonment. The method forestalls criti- 
cism. If, by rare disaster, the artist should stumble over 
his work, he immediately persuades to forgiveness by his 
own subtly treated yet obvious deprecation. It is a depre- 
cation expressed haply by the most evanescent of pauses, 
by the hair’s-breadth lift of the eyebrow, by the motion 
of a single finger. Yet these trifles light as air effect that 
instant separation of personality which is the most amaz- 
ing note of M. Maurel’s exquisite art. Of course, he is 
artificial, he is precious, and his work reeks of the lamp; 
it is too careful for spontaneity, too scholastic for perfect 
romance. Toa career which demands temperament be- 
fore brains, emotion before intelligence, M. Maurel gives 
more mind than heart, more thoughtfulness than feeling. 
Nevertheless, he is popular. In spite of his study, in spite 
of his artistic reverence, in spite of his devotion to fine 
distinctions, the man is popular: but not for these quali- 
ties. One rightly attributes that popularity rather to the 
obvious graces of his person than to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of his greatness. 

Separate in him simulation and song, and you shall find 
imperfection in each ; but as an operatic acter his rival is 
yet to find. In this respect he is as certainly the pioneer 
of a new school as Mr. Santley is the last disciple of an 
old. Of old, men resolved to sing—and they sang. The 
accompaniment of acting either they coldly welcomed as 
an accidental opportunity of effectiveness, or they tolerated 
as a conventional method of inexpressive expression. They 
all sang. But there was a double school of operatic acting. 
Men of the one—to be explicit—used the stage as a foil to 
their vocal performance. They made no careful study of his- 
trionic effect; they trusted to the inspiration of the moment; 
conditionally upon the understanding that the voice pro- 
duction was to be the essential matter, they raised the art 
of acting to a certain secondary importance in opera. The 
other school frankly got rid of acting by the substitution 
of a conventional code ; fixed gesture was assigned to every 
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emotional display. Then set in the reign of the lace 
handkerchief, the heaving bosom, the tripping step, the 
quiver from the shoulders with both hands laid flatly on 
the heart : all those tricks, those hollow apologies for simu- 
lation, of which Madame Albani is perhaps the completest 
modern exponent. M. Maurel belongs to neither dis- 
cipleship. By the help of his astonishing self-appreciation 
he utilises his very defects. He has insight into this 
modern truth : that it is possible to be a moderately per- 
fect singer and a moderately perfect actor, and yet be, in 
a new sense, an absolutely perfect interpreter of opera. 
He rightly appraised the artistic effect of a new pro- 
portional division between voice and action ; and he pre- 
sently set about developing the art of dramatic vocalisa- 
tion. From his standpoint the voice is still the chief 
consideration : but not for its own sake. Of old it was 
graduated by the common differences of tone and power 
well known to every writer and singer of music. In M. 
Maurel’s hands its differences are shaded by each emo- 
tional change of music and words. With such delicate 
artifice does this singer blind you to the facts of his vocal 
weakness—where such weakness happens to exist—that 
his unexpected changes of manner, his various and versa- 
tile methods of production, his subtle commingling of pure 
sound with superadded action translated into sound, are 
accepted by the general audience as absolute compensation 
for a lack that usually goes altogether undetected. Such 
an art could not be other than self-conscious, since it re- 
quires at every turn so wary a regard, so meditative a 
contemplation. And therefore, despite its freshness and 
the possibilities to which M. Maurel’s followers may put it, 
it is not, and cannot be, one of the highest forms of art. 
It is touched too pressingly by the cold finger of science ; 
it has its analogies with mixed mathematics. 

His best title to operatic fame is to be found in his 
interpretation of Boito’s Iago. It has been complained 
that here is not the Iago of Shakespeare; it has been 
urged that the villain is now too courtly, too graceful, 
too much the gentleman—that his exquisite manners, his 
thoughtful posing, his elegances of step and gesture, are 
flatly opposed to the Shakespearean tradition. But these 
qualities happen to harmonise with a careful and intel- 
lectual design. Because he so suavely avoids violence and 
gnashing of teeth, because he strives to decorate Iago with 
every resource of beauty of which he is aware, therefore 
is the characteristic effect the more engrossingly diabolical. 
It is in this part, too, that he finds his full vocal oppor- 
tunities ; to chance upon the merest reminiscence by 
way of illustration, his rendering of Era con Cassio is a 
very enviable dramatic achievement. It is the passage 
wherein lago whispers to Othello the lying invention of 
Cassio’s dream. The music, melodious and distinguished 
by a kind of multitudinous unity—the unity of a sea-wave 
separable into infinitesimal particles—is among Verdi's 
most notable dramatic feats, and as such it is perfectly 
apprehended and realised by Verdi's baritone. As for 
that childish piece of violence where Iago sets his foot 
in contempt upon the unconscious and prostrate Othello, 
it but suggests the inevitable exaggerations which are the 
children of an excessive laboriousness. 

In the concert-room M. Maurel betrays the limitations 
of his voice. He is here debarred the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to you, just at the moment when a nameless flaw 
in his singing arouses the slumbering critic, that he is, 
after all, a master of elegance. He leaves his magic armour 
aside and comes forth in common steel. He proves, in- 
deed, that he has a fine, a various voice, a voice that 
can adapt to change ; but not a voice to reach where no 
words can wander, not a voice to capture and encage the 
very soul’s soul. There have been voices capable of so 
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triumphing ; and when you discover such an one, then is it 
that a finished manner pales to the merest formalism by 
the side of inspiration ; then may one note the difference 
between the genius that can slowly roll a stone to the top 
of a hill, and the genius that, set by God in the beginning 
of things on the hill-top (or thereabouts, since all men 
must work), can send the stone down with sound and 
fury into accumulating ratios of speed. True, the first feat 
is probably the most laborious, but in the accomplishment 
of the second the man has the unique advantage of begin- 
ning high. M. Maurel did not begin high. He was no 
child of Nature, lisping in numbers for the numbers came. 
He belongs rather to the order of critics than of creators ; 
but his critical faculty in his own line happens to be so 
exceptional that he has learned positive doctrine from it. 
Lessing was used to say that he wrote drama because he 
knew how it should not be written; of M. Maurel it may 
be also said that he is a perfect operatic actor because his 
critical intelligence demonstrates to him at all points how 
opera should not be interpreted. But when you consider 
native work it becomes at once possible to assign a limita- 
tion. No amount of critical faculty can teach a man to 
write lyric verse above a certain level ; no amount of vocal 
intelligence can give to M. Maurel’s mere vocal perform- 
ance the uncommon victories of musical lyric rapture. The 
organ is not there ; the throat, nobly strung as it is, has 
not been fashioned into the ultimate delicacies. There- 
fore M. Maurel, dramatic and vocal critic, content with 
naught but pre-eminence, took his fate into his own hands, 
and fashioned a beautiful art for himself. <A beautiful art, 
truly: haply faultily faultless, sometimes splendidly null, 
always icily regular, but beautiful with a classic beauty. 
So that it may frankly be confessed that the greatest event 
in store for the operatic world in the near or far future 
will be his appearance as Falstaff at Milan next December : 
in the new, perhaps the final, combined appearance of that 
splendid trio—Verdi, Boito, Maurel. 





THE PORTRAIT ON THE STAIRS 


\HIS was a picture I had to pass when I would go to 

or from my room. Most of the rooms were ap- 
proached by another staircase, so that I had in some mea- 
sure an exclusive pleasure in it. There was many another, 
but at this one I never failed to glance a moment, and 
increased gradually the time of my contemplation. Then 
I would think on the meaning of its look, and the story of 
its subject, as I lay awake o' nights. There were charming 
people and things in that house, but the picture and I had 
a relation apart ; and it welcomed me, flickering in the 
candle-light, to dreams at night-time, and bade me good- 
bye every morrow in the light of the sun. So I came 
to an intimate acquaintance with this lady, and now we 
have made our account with one another, she and I. My 
knowledge is not obscured by facts. For it happened 
that, although I was told of many other portraits in the 
house, this one was not mentioned to me, and I had the 
wisdom not to ask. I might have heard she was a good 
wife and excellent mother, and no more ; and this would 
not have pained me, for it is with her secret history I hold 
converse. But I might have heard she was discarded and 
died unhappy, and this would have been a discord in the 
harmony of spiritual realities ; for a selfish woman, as I am 


sure she was, should have lived prosperously. Of irrele- 
vant facts, then, I have only to tell you these: that she 
lived in Stuart times, and was painted by a good hand. 
The oval of the frame suits her. Her features have not 
regularity, which often bespeaks stupidity ; and you could. 
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not, perhaps, have ealled her beautiful. Her eyes are 
big and blue-grey, her cheeks have a healthy colour, her 
mouth is full and red, light brown hair waves in curls 
above her clear forehead. I do not regret she is only a 
head and shoulders, for the hands would probably have 
been painted to a convention. See how facts of any sort 
at once lead you astray. She is no bouncing woman ; her 
eyes are wide, but not bold: they do not even smile on 
you, but contemplate merely ; not with obvious indiffer- 
ence, again, but with the untroubled readiness of good 
breeding. If she be amused at your bearing or despise 
your words, she does not show it ; ifshe be interested in you 
—well, she has seen many things in her life, and cannot 
be effusive ; if she love you, you may look on her mouth 
and wait, but she will not show that either to the eye of 
the world. The mouth is sensuous, but your grand passions 
are not for this lady of the picture. 

When she lived in our world, she was of it, wholly. 
And she was pleased it should be on her side—not in 
primness or timidity but—because it ministered to her 
She neither despised nor feared it : she took it 

Of this world she 
Religion was to her 


pleasure. 
for its worth, and enjoyed and used it. 
was, and had no need of any other. 

simply one of this world’s forces and conveniences ; she 
might have persecuted an unbeliever, but always in con- 
And as for all 
It were plea- 


scious consideration of her private aims. 
manner of yearning, it was far from her. 
sant to have seen her reception of some soul-searcher, 
born before his day, who thought to cozen from her sym- 
pathy for his mewlings. Her friends were men; and though 
her intelligence excused them from being precise figures 
in the puppet-show, she demanded manhood of them- 
For intelligence she had had, and humour too, and they. 
I confess, were at first her attraction for me; they are 
both in the big grey eyes, which, I said, contemplate 
merely, for mere contemplation must needs be ironical. 
But I fear you would not have called her intellectual. 
Like the great Duchess Sarah’s, her books were men and 
cards, and she would talk wittily and with discernment 
of her readings of them: of the intrigues, and passions, 
and aspirations, and rebuffs of her acquaintance: her 
listener pluming himself, belike, with the useless explana- 
tions of philosophy. 

And the pivot of her life was sense. She did not rave, 
nor on the other hand did she exquisitely philander. Her 
front was sedate; but beneath it the old motor of the 
world was strong in her, and at its behest she was un- 
scrupulous. Her carriage had the immobility and polish 
that society demanded ; but her heart was simple and 
direct, and knew not to torture itself with misgivings. But, 
as I told you, she was not made for grand passions: it 
was bargain for bargain with her; power and the other 
good things of life she would not throw away when 
address might keep them. For the rest, selfishness did 
not exclude kindness, for gratitude is pleasant to hear ; 
her dependants found her a considerate despot, her friends 
an attentive counsellor, I should like to have known this 
lady in the flesh ; but the knowledge I have is surer. 





PALMAM QUI MERUIT 


LAST year, when it was decreed that the new course 

at Sandwich should be the scene of action, there 
were not wanting those who prophesied not good con- 
cerning it but evil. It was argued that the distance 
from most golfing centres of Scotland was excessive ; and 
no doubt this is the fact. The expense, too, it was said, 
would be considerable, and many good golfers are poor 
This also is true, and probably has kept out some 


men. 
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of the artisan class it would be desirable to see included. 
Still, it is probable that had there been any of transcen- 
dent merit their respective clubs would not have allowed 
them to be absent on the score of expense. Then, it 
was urged that Sandwich is a comparatively new course, 
and hardly yet in fit condition for such an important 
contest. But the event has shown that these and similar 
forebodings were not justified : the prophets of evil have 
been routed; and on all hands it is admitted that the 
Sandwich gathering of 1892 has been a conspicuous suc- 
cess. As to the representation of Scotland, with two or 
three exceptions every golfer of note journeyed South to 
defend her honour as far as in him lay: one of her sons, 
with laudable patriotism, hailing from no less distant a 
point than septentrion Aberdeen. 

Last year the final at St. Andrews was international 
in that it was fought out between Mr. Laidlay and Mr. 
Hilton ; and it ended in a hard-won victory for the Scot- 
tish champion, who had previously gained similar honours 
in 1889. On the present occasion the semi-final contained 
two Scottish and two English representatives, and the 
ultimate issue was between the two latter. It may be 
stated at once that of the whole field none more thor- 
oughly deserved his triumph than the victor. For, whereas 
his fellow-clubman was possibly indebted for his place in 
the final to the fortunate position the ballot allotted him, 
Mr. Ball’s career was a contest from beginning to end. 
He has done many wonderful things—his victory in the 
Open Championship against the best of Scotland’s profes- 
sionals having been so far the most important ; but many 
will think his latest exploit also his best. For let it be 
remembered that to win even a championship entails no 
very protracted strain upon the nerves. If the fortunate 
golfer is in his best play he goes out, counts his strokes 
for a round, or if for the championship for two; and if 
they happen to total up less than those of any one else, 
he is medallist or champion as the case may be, and 
there’s an end on’t. But to play through a tournament 
from start to finish is of all ordeals the most exacting. 
No sooner has the coup de grace been administered to 
one antagonist than fresh relays of the villains come 
up smiling, each as formidable as his predecessor. In 
the present instance those opposed to Mr. Ball were 
the very flower of the flock. Mr. Hutchinson, twice a 
champion ; Mr. Leslie Balfour and Mr. Stuart: the last 
two, perhaps, sharing with Mr. Laidlay the honour of 
being the best amateurs Scotland can produce. Last, 
not least, Mr. Ball’s own compatriot—one may say pupil 
—Mr. H. H. Hilton. 

The champion opened his campaign in anything but 
promising fashion. In Mr. Stuart, indeed, it appeared, for 
the first half-round at any rate, as though for once he had 
met his master; for that gentleman, when only eight 
holes remained to be played, held the almost overwhelming 
advantage of four to the good. Now, however, Mr. Ball, 
as on many previous occasions, proved his mettle in play- 
ing an uphill game. Aided in his own steady and brilliant 
play by lapses on the part of his opponent, he wiped off 
his arrears until the match became all square with two 
to play. The next hole saw matters unchanged ; conse- 
quently the issue depended upon the last. Mr Ball played 
first, laying himself nearly dead ; while Mr. Stuart failed 
at the critical moment, and had, after all, to acknowledge 
a provoking defeat. After easily disposing of Mr. Gros- 
venor, the champion was confronted next day by one of 
the strongest amateurs living—one who last autumn had 
the Open Championship for the taking, and as it was stood 
fourth for that event—Mr. Mure Fergusson. The present 
match was an evenly fought, resolute battle, both gentle- 
men exhibiting a game worthy of their high reputation 
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Mr. Mure Fergusson had perhaps the advantage in length 
of driving ; but after seven completed holes they remained 
as they started. Then a brilliantly played two gave the 
champion a lead of one hole, to which he subsequently 
added another. Still his opponent was not done with, 
and matters were equalised four holes from home. A 
half followed, and then, as before, Mr. Ball rose to the 
occasion, and with a perfectly played three and four car- 
ried off the next two holes and the match. A curious en- 
counter was that with Mr. Horace Hutchinson, on the after- 
noon of the second day. Here it seemed as though Mr. Ball 
was to carry all before him, for his position was now even 
more favourable than had been that of Mr. Stuart on the 
opening day ; for Mr. Ball was four up and only seven to 
play. But now it was Mr. Hutchinson’s turn to exhibit a 
splendid uphill game. This he did to such purpose that 
he won three out of the four holes, and was ultimately 
defeated by the narrow margin of one hole at the last 
green. It should be said, moreover, that but for an un- 
fortunate stimy on the tenth green the match would in 
all probability have been halved. This was a good day’s 
work ; but Scotland still remained to be reckoned with 
in the person of Mr. Leslie Balfour, who, like his pre- 
decessors in the fray, Messrs Stuart and Mure Fergusson, 
offered the most stubborn resistance. The present match 
was destined to be perhaps the most remarkable of any 
yet played, and the hopes of his supporters ran high when, 
at the finish of the fifth hole, Mr. Balfour had three to 
his credit. Mr. Ball, however, now ran off with no less 
than seven consecutive holes, fortune especially favouring 
him at the last of the series, where most unexpectedly 
he holed a twenty-yard wrist stroke. Many a player 
smitten by such a cruel stroke of fortune at a most im- 
portant crisis would here have gone to pieces; not so 
Mr. Balfour, to his honour be it said. Being now four 
down and six to play, he buckled to right valorously : 
with fine steady play he won the next three holes, 
halved the fourth, and won the fifth, the match being 
thus all even and one to play, and the excitement 
among the spectators at boiling point. Most unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Balfour, some of these, regardless of 
the usual etiquette, moved about when he was prepar- 
ing to play his second and most important shot ; he had 
in consequence to address his ball a second time, and, as 
usually happens, with the loss of the first intention came 
a bad shot, and in this instance the loss of the match ; 
for Mr. Ball, on the green in two, gave him no chance, 
and holed out in four. Mr. Laidlay having been terribly 
mangled by Mr. Hilton—who played a magnificent game, 
completing for the second time in the week the outward 
half-round in 36—the last of Scotland’s representatives 
was beaten. That being so, the final was perhaps shorn 
of some of the interest it otherwise would have possessed. 
Eight holes in it were halved; of the remainder, Mr. Hilton 
won three, and Mr. Ball six—the match terminating in his 
favour by three and one to play. 
Thus ended the Amateur Championship of 1892. 
H. S.C. Everarp. 





THE HURRICANE 
March 1889 


ae so-called harbour of Apia is formed in part by a 

recess of the coast-line at Matautu, in part by the 
slim peninsula of Mulinuu, and in part by the fresh waters 
of the Mulivai and Vaisingano. The barrier reef—that 
singular breakwater that makes so much of the circuit of 
Pacific islands—is carried far to sea at Matautu and Muli- 
nuu ; inside of these two horns it runs sharply landward, 
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and between them it is burst or dissolved by the fresh 
water. The shape of the enclosed anchorage may be com- 
pared to a high-shouldered jar or bottle with a funnel 
mouth. Its sides are almost everywhere of coral ; for the 
reef not only bounds it to seaward and forms the neck and 
mouth, but, skirting about the beach, it forms the bottom 
also. As in the bottle of commerce, the bottom is re- 
entrant, and the shore-reef runs prominently forth into 
the basin and makes a dangerous cape opposite the fair- 
way of the entrance. Danger is, therefore, on all hands. 
The entrance gapes three cables wide at the narrowest, 
and the formidable surf of the Pacific thunders both out- 
side and in. There are days when speech is difficult in 
the chambers of shoreside houses ; days when no boat can 
land, and when men are broken by stroke of sea against 
the wharves. As I write these words, three miles in the 
mountains, and with the land breeze still blowing from the 
island summit, the sound of that vexed harbour hums in my 
ears. Such a creek in my native coast of Scotland would 
searce be dignified with the mark of an anchor in the 
chart ; but in the favoured climate of Samoa, and with the 
mechanical regularity of the winds in the Pacific, it forms, 
for ten or eleven months out of the twelve, a safe, if hardly 
a commodious, port. ‘The ill-found island traders ride there 
with their insufficient moorings the year through, and dis- 
charge, and are loaded, without apprehension. Of danger, 
when it comes, the glass gives timely warning; and that 
any modern warship, furnished with the power of steam, 
should have been lost in Apia belongs not so much to 
nautical as to political history. 

The weather throughout all that winter (the turbulent 
summer of the islands) was unusually fine, and the cireum- 
stance had been commented on as providential, when so 
many Samoans were lying on their weapons in the bush. 
By February it began to break in occasional gales. On 
February 10th a German brigantine was driven ashore. 
On the 14th the same misfortune befell an American 
brigantine and a schooner. On both these days, and 
again on the 7th March, the men-of-war must steam to 
their anchors. And it was in this last month, the most 
dangerous of the twelve, that man’s animosities crowded 
that indentation of the reef with costly, populous, and 
vulnerable ships. 

I have shown, perhaps already at too great a length, how 
violently passion ran upon the spot ; how high this series 
of blunders and mishaps had heated the resentment of the 
Germans against all other nationalities and of all other 
nationalities against the Germans. But there was one 
country beyond the borders of Samoa where the question 
had aroused a scarce less angry sentiment. The breach of 
the Washington Congress, the evidence of Sewall before a 
sub-committee on foreign relations, the proposal to try 
Klein before a military court, and the rags of Captain 
Hamilton’s flag, had combined to stir the people of the 
States to an unwonted fervour. Germany was for the 
time the abhorred of nations. Germans in America pub- 
licly disowned the country of their birth. In Honolulu, so 
near the scene of action, German and American young 
men fell to blows in the street. In the same city, from 
no traceable source, and upon no possible authority, there 
came a rumour of tragic news to arrive by the next occa- 
sion, that the Nipsic had opened fire on the Adler, and the 
Adler had sunk her on the first reply. Punctually on the 
day appointed, the news came; and the two nations, in 
stead of being plunged in war, could only mingle tears 
over the loss of heroes. 

By the second week in March three American ships 
were in Apia Bay—the Nipsic, the Vandalia, and the 
Trenton, carrying the flag of Rear-Admiral Kimberley ; 
three German—the Adler, the Eber, and the Olga; and 
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Six merchant- 


one British—the Calliope, Captain Kane. 
men, ranging from twenty-five up to five hundred tons, 
and a number of small craft, further encumbered the 


anchorage. Its capacity is estimated by Captain Kane at 
four large ships ; and the latest arrivals, the Vandalia and 
Trenton, were in consequence excluded, and lay without 
in the passage. Of the seven war-ships, the seaworthiness 
of two were questionable : the 7'’renton’s, from an original 
defect in her construction, often reported, never remedied 
—her hawse-pipes leading in on the berth-deck ; the 
Eber’s, from an injury to her screw in the blow of Feb- 
ruary 14th. In this overcrowding of ships in an open 
entry of the reef even the eye of a landsman could spy 
danger; and Captain-Lieutenant Wallis of the Eber 
openly blamed and lamented, not many hours before the 
catastrophe, their helpless posture. Temper once more 
triumphed. The army of Mataafa still hung imminent 
behind the town; the German quarter was still daily 
garrisoned with fifty sailors from the squadron ; what was 
yet more influential, Germany and the States, at least in 
Apia Bay, were on the brink of war, viewed each other 
with looks of hatred, and scarce observed the letter of 
civility. On the day of the Admiral’s arrival, Knappe 
failed to call on him, and on the morrow called on him 
while he was on shore. The slight was remarked and 
resented, and the two squadrons clung the more obsti- 
nately to their dangerous station. 

On the 15th the barometer fell to 29°:11 by 2 P.M. 
This was the moment when every sail in port should have 
escaped. Kimberley, who flew the only broad pennant, 
should certainly have led the way: he clung instead to 
his moorings, and the Germans doggedly followed his 
example: semi-belligerents, daring each other and the 
violence of heaven. Kane, less immediately involved, was 
led in error by the report of residents and a fallacious rise 
in the glass ; he stayed with the others—a misjudgment 
that was like to cost him dear. All were moored, as is 
the custom in Apia, with two anchors practically east 
and west, clear hawse to the north, and a kedge astern. 
Topmasts were struck, and the ships made snug. The 
night closed black, with sheets of rain. By midnight it 
blew a gale, and by the morning watch a tempest. 
Through what remained of darkness the captains im- 
patiently expected day, doubtful if they were dragging, 
steaming gingerly to their moorings, and afraid to steam 
too much. 

Day came about six, and presented to those on shore 
a seizing and terrific spectacle. In the pressure of the 
squalls the bay was obscured as if by midnight, but be- 
tween them a great part of it was clearly (if darkly) 
visible amid driving mist and rain. The wind blew into 
the harbour-mouth. Naval authorities describe it as of 
hurricane force. It had, however, few or none of the 
effects on shore suggested by that ominous word, and 
was successfully withstood by trees and buildings. The 
agitation of the sea, on the other hand, surpassed ex- 
perience and description. Seas that might have awakened 
surprise and terror in the midst of the Atlantic ranged 
bodily and (it seemed to observers) almost without dimi- 
nution into the belly of that flask-shaped harbour ; and 
the war-ships were alternately buried from view in the 
trough, or seen standing on end against the breast of 
billows. 

i The 7renton at daylight still maintained her position in 
the neck of the bottle. But five of the remaining ships 
tossed, already close to the bottom, in a perilous and help- 
less crowd ; threatening ruin to each other as they tossed ; 
threatened with a common and imminent destruction on 
the reefs. Three had been already in collision: the Olga 
was injured in the quarter, the Adler had lost her bow- 
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sprit ; the Nipsic had lost her smokestack, and was making 
steam with difficulty, maintaining her fire with barrels of 
pork, and the smoke and sparks pouring along the level of 
the deck. For the seventh war-ship the day had come too 
late ; the Eber had finished her last cruise ; she was to be 
seen no more save by the eyes of divers. A coral-reéf is 
not only an instrument of destruction but a place of sepul- 
ture ; the submarine cliff is profoundly undercut, and pre- 
sents the mouth of a huge antre, in which the bodies of 
men and the hulls of ships are alike hurled down and 
buried. The Eber had dragged anchors with the rest ; 
her injured screw disabled her from steaming vigorously 
up; and a little before day she had struck the front of 
the coral, come off, struck again, and gone down stem 
foremost, oversetting as she went, into the gaping hollow 
of the reef. 
four souls were cast alive on the beach ; the bodies of the 
remainder were, by the voluminous outpouring of the 
flooded streams, scoured at last from the harbour, and 
strewed naked on the seaboard of the island. 

Five ships were immediately menaced with the same 
destruction. The Eber vanished—the four poor survivors 
on shore read a dreadful commentary on their danger ; 


Of her whole complement of nearly eighty, 


which was swelled out of all proportion by the violence of 
their own movements as they leaped and fell among the 
billows. By seven, the Nipsic was so fortunate as to avoid 
the reef and beach upon a space of sand ; where she was 
immediately deserted by her crew, with the assistance of 
Samoans, not without loss of life. By about eight it was 
the turn of the Adler. She was close down upon the reef ; 
doomed herself, it might yet be possible to save a portion 
of her crew; and, for this end, Captain Fritze placed his 
reliance on the very hugeness of the seas that threatened 
him. The moment was watched for with the anxiety of - 
despair but the coolness of disciplined courage. As she 
rose on the fatal wave, her moorings were simultaneously 
slipped ; she broached-to in rising, and the sea heaved her 
bodily upward and cast her down with a concussion on the 
summit of the reef, where she lay on her beam-ends, her 
back broken, buried in breaching seas, but safe. Conceive 
a table: the Eber in the darkness had been smashed 
against the rim and flung below; the Adler, cast free in 
the nick of opportunity, had been thrown upon the top. 
Many were injured in the concussion; many tossed into 
the water; twenty perished. The survivors crept again 
on board their ship, as it now lay, and as it still remains, 
keel to the waves, a monument of the sea’s potency. 
In still weather, under a cloudless sky, in those seasons 
when that ill-named ocean, the Pacific, suffers its vexed 
shores to rest, she lies high and dry, the spray scarce 
touching her—the hugest strueture of man’s hands within 
a circuit of a thousand miles—tossed up there like a 
school-boy’s cap upon a shelf; broken like an egg: a 
thing to dream of. 

The unfriendly consuls of Germany and Britain were 
both that morning in Matautu, and both displayed their 
nobler qualities. De Coetlogon, the grim old soldier, 
collected his family, and kneeled with them in an agony 
of prayer for those exposed. Knappe, more fortunate in 
that he was called to a more active service, must, upon 
the striking of the Adler, pass to his own consulate. From 
this he was divided by the Vaisingano, now a raging tor- 
rent, impetuously charioting the trunks of trees. A kelpie 
might have dreaded to attempt the passage ; we may con- 
ceive this brave but unfortunate and now ruined man to 
have found a natural joy in the exposure of his life ; and 
twice that day, coming and going, he braved the fury of 
the river. It was possible, in spite of the darkness of the 
hurricane and the continual breaching of the seas, to re- 
mark human movements on the Adler ; and by the help 
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of Samoans, always nobly forward in the work, whether 
for friend or enemy, Knappe sought long to get a line 
conveyed from shore, and was for long defeated. The 
shore guard of fifty men stood to their arms the while 
upon the beach, useless themselves, and a great deterrent 
of Samoan usefulness. It was perhaps impossible that 
this mistake should be avoided. What more natural, to 
the mind of a European, than that the Mataafas should 
fall upon the Germans in this hour of their disadvantage ? 
But they had no other thought than to assist; and those 
who now rallied beside Knappe braved (as they supposed) 
in doing so a double danger, from the fury of the sea and 
the weapons of their enemies. About nine a quarter- 
master swam ashore, aud reported all the officers and 
some sixty men alive, but in pitiable case ; some with 
broken limbs, others insensible from the drenching of the 
breakers. Later in the forenoon, certain valorous Samoans 
succeeded in reaching the wreck and returning with a 
line ; but it was speedily broken; and all subsequent 
attempts proved unavailing, the strongest adventurers 
being cast back again by the bursting seas. Thence- 
forth, all through that day and night, the deafened sur- 
vivors must continue to endure their martyrdom ; and ene 
officer died, it was supposed from agony of mind, in his 
inverted cabin. 

Three ships still hung on the next margin of destruction, 
steaming desperately to their moorings, dashed helplessly 
together. The Calliope was the nearest in; she had the 
Vandalia close on her port side and a little ahead, the Olga 
close a-starboard, the reef under her heel ; and, steaming 
and veering on her cables, the unhappy ship fenced with 
her three dangers. About a quarter to nine she carried 
away the Vandalia’s quarter gallery with her jibboom ; a 
moment later the Olga had near rammed her from the 
other side. By nine the Vandalia dropped down on her 
too fast to be avoided, and clapped her stern under the 
bowsprit of the English ship, the fastenings of which were 
burst asunder as she rose. To avoid cutting her down, it 
was necessary for the Calliope to stop and even to reverse 
her engines; and her rudder was at the moment—or it 
seemed so to the eyes of those on board—within ten feet 
of the reef. ‘ Between the Vandalia and the reef’ (writes 
Kane, in his excellent report) ‘it was destruction.’ To 
repeat Fritze’s manceuvre with the Adler was impossible ; 
the Calliope was too heavy. The one possibility of escape 
was to go out. If the engines should stand, if they should 
have power to drive the ship against wind and sea, if she 
should answer the helm, if the wheel, rudder, and gear 
should hold out, and if they were favoured with a clear 
blink of weather in which to see and avoid the outer reef 
—these, and these only, were safety. Upon this catalogue 
of ‘ifs’ Kane staked his all. He signalled to the engineer 
for every pound of steam—and at that moment (I am told) 
much of the machinery was already red-hot. The ship 
was steered well to starboard of the Vandalia, the last re- 
maining cable slipped. For a time—and there was no on- 
looker so cold-blooded as to offer a guess at its duration— 
the Calliope lay stationary ; then gradually drew ahead. 
The highest speed claimed for her that day is of one sea-mile 
an hour. The question of times and seasons, throughout 
all this roaring business, is obscured by a dozen contradic- 
tions ; I have but chosen what appeared to be the most 
consistent ; but if I am to pay any attention to the time 
named by Admiral Kimberley, the Calliope, in this first 
stage of her escape, must have taken more than two 
hours to cover less than four cables, and as she thus crept 
seaward she buried bow and stern alternately under the 
billows. 

In the fairway of the entrance, the flagship Trenton still 
held on. Her rudder was broken, her wheel carried 
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away ; within she was flooded with water from the peccant 
hawse-pipes ; she had just made the signal ‘Fires Extin- 
guished,’ and lay helpless, awaiting the inevitable end. 
Between this melancholy hulk and the external reef 
Kane must find a path. Steering within fifty yards of the 
reef (for which she was actually headed), and her foreyard 
passing on the other hand over the 7'renton’s quarter as 
she rolled, the Calliope sheered between the rival dangers, 
came to the wind triumphantly, and was once more pointed 
for the sea and safety. Not often in naval history was 
there a moment of more sickening peril, and it was digni- 
fied by one of those incidents that reconcile the chronicler 
with his otherwise abhorrent task. From the doomed flag- 
ship the Americans hailed the success of the English with 
acheer. It was led by the old Admiral in person, rang 
out over the storm with holiday vigour, and was answered 
by the Calliopes with an emotion easily conceived. This 
ship of her kinsfolk was almost the last external object 
seen from the Calliope for hours; immediately after, the 
mists closed about her till the morrow. She was safe at 
sea again—wna de mullis—with a damaged foreyard, and a 
loss of all the ornamental work about her bow and stern, 
three anchors, one kedge anchor, fourteen lengths of chain, 
four boats, the jibboom, lobstay, and bands and fastenings 
of the bowsprit. 

Shortly after Kane had slipped his cable, Captain 
Schoonmaker, despairing of the Vandalia, succeeded in 
passing astern of the O/ga, in the hope to beach his ship 
beside the Nipsic. At a quarter to eleven her stern took the 
reef, her head swung to starboard, and she began to fill and 
settle. Many lives of brave men were sacrificed in the 
attempt to get a line ashore; the captain, exhausted by 
his exertions, was swept from deck by a sea; and, the rail 
being soon awash, the survivors took refuge in the tops. 

Out of thirteen that had lain there the day before, 
there were now but two ships afloat in Apia harbour, and 
one of these was doomed to be the bane of the other. 
About 3 p.m. the Trenton parted one cable, and shortly 
after a second. It was sought to keep her head to wind 
with storm sails and by the ingenious expedient of filling 
the rigging with seamen ; but in the fury of the gale, and 
in that sea perturbed alike by the gigantic billows and 
the volleying discharges of the rivers, the rudderless ship 
drove down stern foremost into the inner basin; ranging, 
plunging, and striking like a frightened horse ; drifting on 
destruction for herself and bringing it to others, Twice 
the Olga (still well under command) avoided her impact 
by the skilful use of helm and engines. But about four 
the vigilance of the Germans was deceived, and the ships 
collided ; the Olga cutting into the Trenton’s quarters, first 
from one side, then from the other, and losing at the 
same time two of her own cables. Captain Von Ehrhardt 
instantly slipped the remainder of his moorings, and, setting 
fore and aft canvas and giving full steam ahead, succeeded 
in heading his ship in Matautu ; whither Knappe, recalled 
by this new disaster, had returned. The berth was per- 
haps the best in the harbour, and Von Ehrhardt signalled 
that ship and crew were in security. 

The Trenton, guided apparently by an undertow or 
eddy from the discharge of the Vaisingano, followed in 
the course of the Nipsic and Vandalia, and skirted south- 
eastward along the front of the shore reef, which her keel 
was at times almost touching. Hitherto she had brought 
disaster to her foes; now she was bringing it to friends. 
She had already proved the ruin of the Olga, the one ship 
that had rid out the hurricane in safety ; now she beheld 
across her course the submerged Vandalia, the tops filled 
with exhausted seamen. Happily the approach of the 
Trenton was gradual, and the time employed to advantage. 
Rockets and lines were thrown into the tops of the friendly 
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wreck ; the approach of danger was transformed into a 
means of safety; and before the ships struek, the men 
from the Vandalia’s main and mizzen masts, which went 
immediately by the board in the collision, were already 
mustered on the T7enton’s decks. Those from the fore- 
mast were next rescued ; and the flagship settled gradu- 
ally into a position alongside her neighbour, against which 
she beat all night with violence. Out of the crew of the 
Vandalia forty-three had perished ; of the four hundred 
and fifty on board the T’renton, only one. 

The night of the 16th was still notable for a howling 
tempest and extraordinary floods of rain. It was feared 
the wrecks could scarce continue to endure the breaching 
of the seas; among the Germans the fate of those on 
board the Adler awoke keen anxiety; and Knappe, on 
the beach of Matautu, and the other officers of his con- 
sulate on that of Matafele, watched all night. The 
morning of the 17th displayed a scene of devastation 
rarely equalled: the Adler high and dry, the Olga and 
Nipsic beached, the Trenton partly piled on the Vandalia 
and herself sunk to the gun-deck ; no sail afloat; and 
the beach heaped high with the débris of ships and the 
wreck of mountain forests. Already, before the day, 
Seumanu, the chief of Apia, had gallantly ventured forth 
by boat through the subsiding fury of the seas, and had 
succeeded in communicating with the Admiral ; already, 
or as soon after as the dawn permitted, rescue lines 
were rigged, and the survivors were with difficulty and 
danger begun to be brought to shore. And soon the 
cheerful spirit of the Admiral added a new feature to 
the scene. Surrounded as he was by the crews of two 
wrecked ships, he paraded the band of the 77renton, and 
the bay was suddenly enlivened by the strains of Hai/, 
Columbia ! 

During a great part of the day the work of rescue was 
continued, with many instances of courage and devotion ; 
and for a long time succeeding the almost inexhaustible 
harvest of the beach was to be reaped. In the first em- 
ployment the Samoans earned the gratitude of friend and 
foe ; in the second they surprised all by an unexpected 
virtue, that of honesty. The greatness of the disaster, 
and the magnitude of the treasure now rolling at their 
feet, may perhaps have roused in their bosoms an emotion 
too serious for the rule of greed, or perhaps that greed was 
for the moment satisfied. Sails that twelve strong Samoans 
could searce drag from the water, great guns (one of which 
was rolled by the sea on the body of a man, the only 
native slain in all the hurricane), an infinite wealth of rope 
and wood, of tools and weapons, tossed upon the beach. 
Yet I have never heard that much was stolen ; and, beyond 
question, much was very honestly returned. On _ both 
accounts, for the saving of life and the restoration of pro- 
perty, the Government of the United States showed them- 
selves generous in reward. A fine boat was fitly presented 
to Seumanu ; and rings, watches, and money were lavished 
on all who had assisted. The Germans also gave money 
at the rate (as I receive the tale) of three dollars a-head 
for every German saved. The obligation was in this in- 
stance incommensurably deep. Those with whom they 
were at war had saved the German bluejackets at the 
venture of their lives. _Knappe was, besides, far from un- 
generous ; and I can only explain the niggard figure by 
supposing it was paid from his own pocket. In one case, 
at least, it was refused. ‘I have saved three Germans,’ said 
the rescuer ; ‘I will make you a present of the three.’ 

The crews of the American and German squadrons were 
now cast, still in a bellicose temper, together on the 
beach. The discipline of the Americans was notoriously 
loose ; the crew of the Nipsic had earned a character for 
lawlessness in other ports, and recourse was had to strin- 
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gent and indeed extraordinary measures. The town was 
divided in two camps, to which the different nationalities 
were confined. Kimberley had his quarter sentinelled and 
patrolled. Any seaman disregarding a challenge was to 
be shot dead: any tavern-keeper who sold spirits to an 
American sailor was to have his tavern broken and his 
stock destroyed. But many of the publicans were Ger- 
man; and Knappe, having narrated these rigorous but 
necessary dispositions, wonders (grinning to himself over 
his despatch) how far these Americans will go in their 
assumption of jurisdiction over Germans? Such as they 
were, the measures were successful. The incongruous 
mass of castaways was kept in peace, and at last shipped 
in peace out of the islands. 

Kane returned to Apia on the 19th, to find the Calliope 
the sole survivor of thirteen sail. He thanked his men, 
and in particular the engineers, in a speech of unusual 
feeling and beauty, of which one who was present re- 
marked to another, as they left the ship, ‘ This has been 
a means of grace.’ Nor did he forget to thank and com- 
pliment the Admiral ; and I cannot deny myself the plea- 
sure of transcribing from Kimberley’s reply some generous 
and engaging words. ‘ My dear Captain,’ he wrote, ‘ your 
kind note received. You went out splendidly, and we all 
felt from our hearts for you, and our cheers came with 
sincerity and admiration for the able manner in which you 
handled your ship. We could not have been gladder if 
it had been one of our ships, for in a time like that I can 
say truly with old Admiral Josiah Tatnall, ‘that blood is 
thicker than water.”.” One more trait will serve to build 
up the image of this typical sea-officer. A tiny schooner, 
the Equator, Captain Edwin Reid, dear to myself from the 
memories of a six months’ cruise, lived out upon the high 
seas the fury of that tempest which had piled with wrecks 
the harbour of Apia, found a refuge in Pangopango, and 
arrived at last in the desolated port with a welcome and 
lucrative cargo of figs. The Admiral was glad to have 
the figs ; but what most delighted the man’s noble and 
childish soul was to see once more afloat the colours of 
his country. 

Thus, in what seemed the very article of war, and within 
the duration of a single day, the sword-arm of each of the 
two angry Powers was broken ; their formidable ships re- 
duced to junk ; their disciplined hundreds to a horde of 
castaways, fed with difficulty, the fear of whose mis- 
conduct marred the sleep of their commanders. Both 
paused aghast ; both had time to recognise that not the 
whole Samoan Archipelago was worth the loss in men and 
costly ships already suffered. The so-called hurricane of 
March 16th made thus a marking epoch in world-history : 
directly, and at once, it brought about the Congress and 
Treaty of Berlin; indirectly, and by a process still con- 
tinuing, it founded the modern navy of the States. Com- 
ing years and other historians will declare the influence 
of that. R. L. Stevenson. 





FERGUS AND THE DRUID 
Frerevs. 
The whole day have I followed in the rocks, 
And you have changed and flowed from shape to shape : 
First as a raven on whose ancient wings 
Scarcely a feather lingered ; then you seemed 
A weasel moving on from stone to stone ; 
And now at last you take on human shape— 
A thin, grey man, half-lost in gathering night. 


Dru. 
What would you, king of the proud Red Branch kings ? 
Fereus. 
This would I say, most wise of living souls : 
Young, subtle Concobar sat close by me 
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When I gave judgment, and his words were wise, 
And what to me was burden without end, 

To him seemed easy ; so I laid the crown 

Upon his head to cast away my care. 


Drum. 
What would you, king of the proud Red Branch kings ? 


Fereus. 
I feast amid my people on the hill, 
And pace the woods, and drive my chariot wheels 
In the white border of the murmuring sea, 
But still I feel the crown upon my head. 


Druin. 
What would you? 


Fercvs. 
I would be no more a king, 
But learn the dreaming wisdom that is yours. 


Dru. 
Look on my thin grey hair and hollow cheeks, 
And on these hands that may not lift the sword, 
This body trembling like a wind-blown reed: 
No maiden loves me, no man seeks my help, 
Because | be not of the things I dream. 

Ferevus. 
A wild and foolish labourer is a king 
To do and do and do and never dream. 


Drum. 
Take then this small slate-coloured bag of dreams : 
Unloose the cord, and they will wrap you round. 


Fereus (having unloosed the cord). 
I see my life go dripping like a stream 
From change to change! I have been many things: 
A green drop in the surge, a gleam of light 
Upon a sword, a fir tree on a hill, 
An old slave grinding at a heavy quern, 
A king sitting upon a chair of gold ; 
And all these things were wonderful and great. 
But now I have grown nothing, being all : 
The sorrows of the world bow down my head, 
And in my heart the demons and the gods 
Wage an eternal battle, and I feel 
The pain of wounds, the labour of the spear, 
But have no share in loss or victory. 


W. B. Years. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BROAD GAUGE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer. | 


Cardiff, \8th May 1892. 

S1R,—Professor Greenhill’s application of the Hamlet ana- 
lysis is disastrous to himself ; for whereas there was method in 
the madness of the master, there appears but madness in the 
method of the follower. Hamlet rebutted a charge of flattery 
by implicitly assuming his own sanity and the non-existence 
of the sane (but despicable) man capable of flattery and of 
flattering the poor; Professor Greenhill, on the other hand, 
seeks to establish a similar charge by the assumption of a 
(vaguely possible) motive, not discerning that Hamlet’s process 
is logically irreversible. 

But to take Professor Greenhill seriously, and to avail myself 
of the licence consequent on questioned motive, I would ask 
why my avowed hostility to the apostles of scientific super- 
ficiality should have raised the ire of so healthy a contemner 
of the vice named ‘ flattering ignorance’? The single specific 
charge is in respect of Dr. Lardner (whose memory I treated 
as respectfully as circumstances permitted). In my rendering 
of Dr. Lardner’s earlier opinion on the possibility of the 
Transatlantic steam passage something has been sacrificed to 
dramatic effect, says Professor Greenhill. Now, Lardner’s life 
‘was nothing if not dramatic, and in this respect is hard to 
wrong ; but the trouble seems to be this: Professor Greenhill 
would hint tragedy, and I comedy— French comedy if you will. 
To keep to the point, what, amid the excitement of the time, 
<ould be more dramatic than the bearding of Brunel at Bristol 
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in 1836? The amateur engineer capering before the chief 
engineer of the Great Western Railway Company! Now, | 
spoke of the various Dr. Lardner of that date; Professor 
Greenhill quotes a characteristically different Dr. Lardner of 
1837. True, the difference is not easily discernible even by a 
weigher of words ; and that difference is so small precisely 
because then the Great Western was still on or but newly left 
the stocks. I shall not indulge in a series of references ; here 
is a single extract that on the one hand justifies my para- 
phrase and on the other shows Professor Greenhill the source 
of his error :— 

* Dr. Lardner then addressed the section on his old subject— 
the application of steam to long voyages. His remarks and 
calculations were to a great extent identical with those brought 
forward by him last year at Bristol, and published long since 
in his work on the Steam Engine, but the conclusions were 
somewhat varied ; the Doctor did not now deny that the voyage 
might be practicable, but he did not believe that it would be 
profitable.’— British Association Report, A/heneum, September 
23d, 1837. 

If there be one such as the Dr. Lardner of 1836 still surviv- 
ing and unaffected by the latter-day phase of fatalism—a belief 
in the laws of average and probability—here is his opportunity. 
Let him get the weak-kneed and the poor-in-spirit (if by impro- 
bable’chance any such there now be) among the directors of the 
Cunard Company to ask an official advice on their latest de- 
velopment of policy. Let him (supposed to be so far qualified) 
report that this last departure is ‘ impossible as a commercial 
success’ because to secure 13 per cent. higher speed (z.e. to 
reduce the time of the conventionally reckoned Atlantic passage 
from six days to a little over five) the coal-bill for the voyage 
must be allowed to mount by something beyond 35 per cent. 
Let him further add that the new ships must have a length 
but 12 per cent. shorter than the Great Eastern; and if he 
be a ‘ flatterer of ignorance,’ and have the proper material to 
work upon, then shall the order to the Fairfield Company be 
cancelled and notoriety and his fee shall be his rewards. So 
may he be named in history as the saviour of the worldly 
possessions of Sir John Burns and his colleagues and the 
exponent of the madness of modern Brunels. 

I have dealt with Professor Greenhill’s playful charges ; with 
your permission I shall answer the criticism in another letter.— 
I am, etc., A. C. ELLIOTT. 


MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 18th May 1892. 

S1R.—As mentioned in my last letter, Mr. Mark Napier 
prints a Minute of the Commission of General Assembly of 18th 
May 1650 appointing a Committee to attend Montrose in ward 
and on the scaffold, ‘to deal with him to bring him to repent- 
ance,’ with power, if he subscribed certain ‘ declarations,’ of the 
terms of which we are unfortunately ignorant, ‘to release him 
from excommunication,’ but ‘ otherwise that they should not 
relax him.’ Mr. Napier gives his reference for his print as the 
original MS. minutes of the General Assembly ; and as it ap- 
peared to be of the utmost value to ascertain the terms of the 
report under this remit, I some time ago made an effort to 
trace it. Through the courtesy of the Rev. Drs. Milligan and 
Christie, I was kindly allowed access to the Assembly records ; 
but at the time no trace could be found even of the Minute 
printed by Mr. Napier, or of anything following thereon. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the Rev. Dr. Christie, in the second 
volume of his valuable promised contribution to the Scottish 
History Society of the Records of Commission 1646-62, may 
yet be able to give the official record of the negotiations. In 
the absence, however, of any official record at present, we must 
endeavour to supply its place as best we can from any docu- 
ments within reach. I have already referred to the account we 
have of Mr. Simson’s supposed recollections of the meeting 
between the Committee andijMontrose at which he was present ; 
and I have now to refer to an account of that meeting, or of 
another of the same kind held on the same day (20th May 
1650, the day Montrose received his sentence), preserved for us 
in the diary of the Rev. Robert Trail, minister of Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, one of the Committee. In the Minute of Commis- 
sion printed by Mr. Napier, the names of the Committee are 
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given as ‘ Messrs. David Dickson, James Durham, James 
Guthrie, Robert Trail, and Hugh Mackael. At the meeting 
ed by Mr. Simson, he tells us there were present Mr. 
James Guthrie, Mr. James Durham, Mr. Robert Trail, and he 
rather thinks Mr. Mungo Law. I am particular about the 
names of the Committee, there being a discrepancy on this point 
between the Minute and the account by Mr. Trail. Let it, how- 
ever, be noted that Mr. Simson says Mr. Trail was present at 
the meeting he reports. That meeting, Mr. Simson says, took 
place at eight o’clock in the morning, before Montrose re- 
ceived sentence. Mr. Trail gives no hour for the meeting he 
records. There is therefore a possibility of two meetings on the 
20th, and with this Mr. Trail’s account is not inconsistent ; but 
if so, he would seem to have been at both, as he himself records 
the one, and Mr. Simson notes his presence at the other. I 
have seen no likeness of Mr. Simson, and I do not know if 
one exists ; but the square, firm head of Mr. Trail given in the 
Iconographia Scotica indicates a man who would tell his story 
without ornamentation and without fear or favour. His account 
is so graphic, and at the same time so succinct, that I tran- 
scribe the passage : ‘ The Commission of the Kirk then sitting 
did appoint Mr. James Hamilton, Mr. Robert Baillie, Mr. 
Mungo Law, and me to go and visit him [Montrose] in the 
prison. For he being some years before excommunicated, none 
except his nearest relations might converse with him. But by 
a warrant from the Kirk we staid a while with him about his 
soul’s condition. But we found him continuing in his old 
pride, and taking very ill what was spoken to him, saying, “I 
pray you, gentlemen, let me die in peace.” It was answered 
that he might die in true peace, being reconciled to the Lord 
and His Kirk. He went aside to a corner of the chamber and 
there spoke a little time with Mr. Robert Baillie alone, and 
thereafter we left him. Mr. Baillie at our coming out of the 
Tolbooth told us that what he spoke to him was only concerning 
some of his personal sins in his conversation, but nothing con- 
cerning the things for which he was condemned. We returned 
to the Commission and did show unto them what had passed 
amongst us. They seeing that for the present he was not de- 
siring relaxation from his censure of excommunication, did 
appoint Mr. Mungo Law and me to attend on the morrow on 
the scaffold at the time of his execution that in case he should 
desire to be relaxed from his excommunication we should be 
allowed to give it unto him inthe name of the Kirk, and to pray 
with him and for him that what is loosed on earth might be 
loosed in Heaven.’ This narrative, whether we take it to be of 
the meeting of which we have Mr. Simson’s supposed recollec- 
tions, or of a later meeting on the same day referring also in 
general terms to the earlier one, effectually disposes of Mr. 
Simson’s picturesque story. We have here no owning and ad- 
hering to the First Covenant and no girding at Bishops, but 
the disinclination of a defeated but unconquered leader to be 
catechised, and the touching but dignified request, ‘/ fray 
you, gentlemen, let me die in peace.’ 

The narrative of Mr. Trail and the objections to Mr. Simson’s 
supposed recollections already pointed out render it clear that 
these recollections cannot be accepted as any evidence of the 
first of what Mr. Mackay calls Montrose’s own declarations. I 
now pass to the second of these alleged declarations. It is as 
follows : ‘I did engage in the First Covenant, and was faithful 
to it.’ This, Mr. Mackay says, was Montrose’s statement when 
about to receive sentence of death. The mere words Montrose 
certainly used, but not as quoted by Mr. Mackay. As used by 
Montrose, they only constituted part of a sentence. As quoted 
by Mr. Mackay, they form the whole. The words themselves 
are taken from a written copy, found among the Wigton 
Papers at Cumbernauld House, of a tract published in 1650, 
titled, ‘A true and perfect relation of the most remarkable 
passages and speeches at and before the death of his excellence, 
James, Marquis of Montrose” The written copy discovered 
at Cumbernauld House will be found printed in the second 
volume of the AM/zsce//any of the Maitland Club, and it is there 
expressly spoken of as a copy of the tract of 1650. Now, 
before directing the attention of your readers to the actual 
words of the tract, I wish just to direct their attention to the 
words founded on, even as quoted by Mr. Mackay. Montrose 


record 


does not say, ‘I did engage in the First Covenant, and 
“have been faithful to it’; but merely ‘was faithful to it,’ in- 
dicating at once a limit in time to that faithfulness. 


I now 
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turn to the tract itself, where the real effect of the words ‘ was 
faithful’ will be at once evident. The tract, having been pub- 
lished the very year of Montrose’s death, is of course of the 
highest value as almost a contemporary document; and I 
regret | am unable to quote from an original copy. I quote, 
however, from the reprint appended to Montrose Redivivus, 
published in 1652, only two years later, which reprint for present 
purposes I assume to be accurate. In it the words quoted 
form part of the following passage: ‘Upon Monday in the 
forenoon he (Montrose) was brought before Parliament, and 
after the delivery of a long penned discourse by the Chan- 
cellor, wherein he was pleased to take notice of his miscarriages 
against the First Covenant, his Invasion and joining with the 
Irish Rebels, and blood-guiltiness, and that now how God had 
brought him to just punishment. He desired to know if he 
might be allowed to speak for himself, which being granted he 
said . .. My care hath been always to walk as became a good 
Christian and a loyal subject ; I engaged in the first Covenant 
and was faithful to it, until I perceived some private per- 
sons under colour of religion intended to wring the authority 
from the King, and to seize on it for themselves ; and when it 
was thought fit for the clearing of honest men that a bond 
should be subscribed wherein the security of Religion was suffi- 
ciently provided for, I subscribed.’ It will be here at once seen 
how the words ‘ was faithful’ really come in, and how appro- 
priate they are. The point of Montrose’s reply to Loudon’s 
speech is that he remained faithful to the First Covenant up to 
the point that he saw it was being used as a cloak for an attack 
on the Royal authority, and that he then signed another Bond. 
The Bond he unquestionably refers to is known as the Cumber- 
nauld Bond, which was signed in 1640, and afterwards burnt by 
order of the Covenanting leaders. Montrose thus limits his 
absolute adherence to the First Covenant to only some three 
years from its original inception. That he generally supported 
it for a few years longer I freely grant, but his speech at receiving 
his sentence is the reverse of evidence of an indefinitely con- 
tinued adherence. With reference to the words actually used, I 
merely add that the Fraser MS,, which is of high value from its 
compiler having probably possessed special sources of informa- 
tion, confirms the text of the speech as given in the tract. Sir 
James Balfour, Lyon King, who probably was present in Parlia- 
ment when the speech was made, gives his note of it; but in 
that note there is no reference to the Covenant whatever. 
Had Montrose then declared his continued adherence to it, the 
matter would have been of too much importance to have been 
silently passed over by the observant King-at-Arms. 

I have now gone over the leading grounds on which it has 
been argued that Montrose continued to the last his adherence 
to the Covenant of 1637-8, and shown their worthlessness. 
They may be summed up as follows: (1) A document said to 
be published by Montrose, but certainly not published by him, 
and to which he is not committed by signature or any known 
authorisation, and which possibly was never even seen by him ; 
(2) the assumed recollections of an aged clergyman of inventive 
and defective memory of the actual words used by Montrose at 
a meeting held more than half a century before; (3) an in- 
correct copy of the report of a speech. I leave the value of 
these various grounds to be estimated by your readers. On 
Montrose’s own carefully written words I have not touched, and 
cannot now enter; but, looking to the importance of the rela- 
tion of one of the greatest of Scotsmen to the documents which 
have so profoundly affected the history of Scotland, you may 
perhaps on another occasion allow me to address you on this 
branch of the subject. Meantime, I can but express my thanks 
for your having already allowed me so much of your valuable 
space.—I am, etc., JAMES BRUCE. 





REVIEWS 
TELL-TALE POTTERY 
Examples of Early English Poetry. Named, Dated, and 
Inscribed by J. E. HODGKIN and EDITH HODGKIN. 
London : Quaritch. 


This is essentially a collector’s book : the natural supplement 
of, the necessary corollary to, those of Solon and Church. It 


‘purposes to show what our early potters have actually done ; 
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they tell rather how they did it. For, whether a man be 
* eclectic collector’ or ‘ dilettante possessor,’ he shall find it no 
easy task to meet with good specimens of early English pottery, 
be it to study or to covet; while to acquire them and bear 
them home to his cabinet is becoming each year a harder and 
more unattainable feat. True, the British Museum is rich in 
this early ware ; but the British is not for every one, and pro- 
vincial museums are few and far apart, and their contents 
speculative. To journey to Leeds or Warrington to look at a 
‘tyg,’ and find nothing but stuffed owls and flint arrow-heads, 
is disappointing and expensive. As for our private collectors, 
how to violate their privacy? Mr. and Miss Hodgkin have 
not only made the discovery that these things are so, but they 
have provided a remedy. They have published a supplement 
to existing works, in which they design to bring before their 
readers : (1) ‘an accurate representation of a large number of 
objects of which asa rule no illustration has yet been made 
public ; and (2) a list, as nearly complete as may be, of all the 
pieces of the selected kinds of Early English pottery which tell 
us anything about themselves, which say when they were made, 
or where, or by whom, or for whom, or for what purpose ; thus 
standing out distinctly from the mass of specimens which on 
all these points are dumd.’ In other words, they have issued 
an illustrated catalogue of such specimens of Early English 
ware as have a tale to tell, and they let them tell it in their 
own way. At infinite labour and self-evident cost they have 
picked out the best specimens from the various public museums 
of England ; all the better known of the private collections 
have been freely thrown open to them; they have even unearthed 
the records of smaller and more obscure holdings. Where- 
soever, in fact, through the length and breadth of the land, 
a single piece of ‘speaking’ pottery has cried aloud to them, 


‘they bave heard the cry and reproduced it in facsimile ; and if 


the vessel be exceptionally interesting, they have given an 
admirable monochrome thereof for the benefit of their fellow- 
collectors. In the result is a book no collector can well afford 
to be without, and no lover of good printing and excellent 
reproduction can fail to admire. 

English pottery in its infancy—and the infancy of an art is 
often its most interesting, occasionally its most fortunate, period 
—is remarkable for its brutality of colour, its coarseness of 
material, and its manifest barbarism in design, character, and 
shape. The productions of the Staffordshire, Lambeth, and 
Bristol potteries in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
may not be for every one’s market. They can never pose as 
rivals of the lustre ware of Gubbio: they trench not upon the 
magnificence of Hispano-Mauresque and Urbino. But they are 
entirely and absolutely of the soil, are English as the broadside 
ballad, English as Bartholomew Fair. There is much in them 
that is ridiculous ; there is often an ignorance of drawing that 
is surprising : but there is nearly always a certain sense of 
colour ; there is often a wealth of design impossible to recon- 
cile with the poverty of the draughtsmanship and the rude and 
archaic character of the execution. Inthe sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the potter’s art was confined to the manufacture 
of such domestic utensils as large, coarse dishes, posset cups, 
‘tygs,’ jugs, and candlesticks. These were made of clay; they 
were rudely decorated ; they generally bore an inscription redo- 
lent of the ale-drinking, bull-baiting, cock-fighting time that 
saw them born. The earliest English pottery which tells us any- 
thing about itself was known as slip ware, z.e. ware decorated 
with ‘slip.’ Slip was clay of one colour liquefied to the consist- 
ency of cream, and poured from a spouted vessel in patterns 
or designs upon a dish or jug of another colour, in much the 
same way as a child makes patterns on its porridge with the 
treacle-spoon ; and the pieces were often inscribed with the 
names of their makers, that of Toft occurring so frequently as 
to give the name of Toft Ware to the whole class. A great 
many of these strange mementos of cottage life nearly two 
hundred years ago have been preserved: for, as they were for 


_ the most part presentation pieces, they were only brought out 


on special occasions. Thus a mazer inscribed ‘ The best is not 
too good’ was given bya potter to the companion of his cups : 
a cradle went to his friend’s wife upon the birth of her first 
child: to her that was more than commonly curious might 
come a plate with ‘Remember Lot’s wife.’ Mr. Hodgkin’s 
illustrations of this ware are, as is natural, many and inter- 
esting, the names of Thomas and Ralph Toft being especially 
conspicuous. Considerable space is also devoted to the English 
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delft produced at Lambeth and Bristol. Though not so original 
as the slip ware, it is quite as interesting, and fine specimens 
are almost as scarce. William and Mary imported a decided 
Dutch influence : it is not, therefore, surprising that the Lam- 
beth potters who as early as 1630 had been imitating the stan- 
niferous faience of Delft should have received a fresh stimulus 
from the accession of the Dutch King; but with the exception 
of some few magnificent specimens, reproduced in this book, 
English delft was made into bottles, plates, and cups in white, 
inscribed with legends in pale blue. Little bottles, which would 
seem to have taken the place of decanters, inform us that they 
contain ‘ Claret,’ ‘ Sack,’ or ‘Whit’; sets of three or four cups, 
their handles intertwined, are numerous, both in delft and slip ; 
indeed, the great distinction between English and Continental 
convivial pottery lies in the number of the handles. English 
delft is most frequently inscribed with proverbs or maxims in 
the familiar blue ; and a set of plates in the British Museum, 
with another in the Duke of Westminster’s collection at Eaton, 
bears the following inscription : 

‘What is a merry man, 

Let him do what he can 

To entertain his guests 

With wine and merry jests. 

But if his wife do frown, 

All merriment goes down.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting example ever turned out from 
Lambeth is the large plate reproduced in colours as the frontis- 
piece of Mr. Hodgkin’s book. It is described as ‘a circular 
plate ; pale green glaze of unusual shade. Decorated in the 
centre with two male figures in costume of the end of Charles I1.’s 
reign, with swords, sashes, bands, epaulettes, wigs, and broad- 
brimmed hats ; supporting on their hands, which touch, the 
nude figures of female twins, joined by a ligament from the 
centre of their bodies’: with this inscription : 


‘BEHOLD * TO * PARSONS * THAT * ARE * RECONCILED 
TO * ROB *‘ THE * PARENTS * AND * TO * KEEP * THE * CHILD 
HEARE °* IS ‘ GAIN * O * THE * BROOM.’ 


To the left of one of the twins is the word AQUA, to the right of 
the other PRISIIA. It appears that this piece commemorates 
the birth in 1680 in Somerset of two perfect female children 
united by a membrane down one side of each. They were 
christened Aquila and Priscilla, and the two Parsons (persons), 
who robbed the parents to keep the child, were Captain Henry 
Walrond, J.P., ‘a persecuting Justice of the Peace, so-called, 
though one of the greatest disturbers of it.’ The other was 
Sir Edward Philips, ‘a great harrier of the Quakers.’ These 
two, according to John Whiting, a Quaker of the period, took 
away the twins from a poor woman ‘to make a show of them for 
money, and kept them till they died, to their great shame and 
dishonour in the country, for which they were prosecuted in the 
Crown Office ; but might, I suppose, overcame right.’ On the 
same authority, Walrond ‘became so poor that ’twas reported 
he could not be trusted for a sixpenny loaf, and that he did spin 
for his living before he died. And his house dropt through 
ready to fall about his ears, and rotted a good chest of Linnen 
of great value, and at last died miserable poor, as well miserable 
otherwise, and after his death was said to walk at noon day.’ 
From which it would seem that to say the ungodly shall flourish 
like a young fig-tree is but a figure of speech. 

It is impossible to make more than a cursory mention of 
even a very few of the illustrations and examples here pre- 
sented, or more than an allusion to the cenvivial adages, the 
trenchant maxims, the homely dittons inscribed some hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years ago by these rude potters upon 
their handiwork. Thanks, however, to the comparative eternity 
of museums and the love and diligence of enthusiasts like 
Mr. and Miss Hodgkin, the character and style of that handi- 
work are now assured to us and our heirs for ever. It is never 
great art; it is commonly not art at all. But it is curious;and 
personal ; it is absolutely English, as we said; and not to re- 
joice in its possession and be interested in its contemplation 
were impossible. 


FINE KNACKS FOR LADIES 
The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports. Edited by LADY GREVILLE. 
London : Henry. 
This little volume of essays, written by ladies upon the pas- 
times wherein they most fancy themselves, is to be welcomed 
upon two grounds. No publisher would have undertaken its 
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issue had he not counted upon a certain and comparatively 
ready sale. Wherefore may you assume that the number of 
girls interested in healthy physical pursuits is increasing. Miss 
Aliee Stewart reminds you that not long ago a golfing lady was 
regarded as ‘something too terrible for words.’ A damsel 
‘with even one modest putter ’—(when is a putter zmmodest ?) 
—‘in her hand, on her way to the green, was looked upon as 
a fast and almost disreputable person.’ (Miss Stewart does 
not say what people thought of her on her way home: but 
probably by that time she had broken the modest putter, and 
so classed herself respectable, as it were by accident.) And 
still, according to Miss Mackenzie, ‘there are “some folks” 
who would run down anything that a lady does in the way 
of athletic exercises, more for the sake of argument than any- 
thing else.’ Well, if a lady does undertake athletic exercises 
for the sake of argument, she deserves to be run down. But, 
on the whole, people see these matters in a better light than 
of old. The Pinkerton rule has been discredited. A girl’s life 
is not divided ’twixt ‘the hideous comedy of the marriage 
market’ and maiden meditation upon Berlin wools. Her sport 
is no longer bound in the exercises of hopping about Bond 
Street in high-heeled shoes, flaming like a meteor along the 
Row, dancing the small hours away, or flirting in conserva- 
tories : excellent amusements all, so far as they go. Especially 
amongst what Matthew Arnold called the Barbarian class, you 
may occasionally meet young persons who understand why 
goals are not scored at golf, and can explain the difference 
between ‘1.b.w.’ and a catch in the long field. The few years 
in which school-girls have been allowed to disport themselves 
otherwise than by strolling up and down avenues with linked 
arms, for all the world like Medora Trevilian and Araminta 
Vavasour, have effected a marvellous improvement in their 
physical ‘points.’ In fact, our ‘ barbarian’ aristocracy, which 
recognises that a woman was born to be beautiful, or at least 
healthy, and obedient, to bear children to her husband, and to 
train children and husband alike in the way they should go, 
includes the finest women in the world. 

Which brings us to the second recommendation of the book. 
It is written by fifteen ‘ barbarian’ ladies, and their writing can- 
not by any stretch of good-nature be praised for its literary 
quality. Not one of the fifteen is able to do more than set down 
her ideas with the reckless gusto of her sex. You shall look 
in vain for excellences and felicities of style, for sequence or 
cohesion in arrangement ; and/sometimes you shall be called 
upon to remember that when a woman is most charming then 
is she most ungrammatical. All this is quite as it should be. 
Probably a thousand megalo-cephaloid suburban misses might 
have been found to turn off an equal number of sentences rather 
better. And yet—to say it is immediately to doubt the same. 
For there was never yet philosopher that could endure a woman’s 
English with patience. Howbeit we trust that the Megalo- 
Cephaloid Miss, and every She who, like Crashaw’s, is ‘not 
impossible,’ will read Lady Greville’s book and catch some- 
thing of its enthusiasm. ‘Too frequent and painful and free is 
the minx who fancies that the end of woman’s existence is to 
gaze after an ideal through thick spectacles, chatter psychology, 
and call the proceeding ‘intellectual companionship.’ Lady 
Milner, who writes on Cricket ; Miss Starkey, who ‘ wanders 
sadly’ (as herself admits), but pleasantly enough at the same 
time, all round Trout Fishing ; Mrs. Stagg, who fetches you 
mightily with her brisk descriptions of the Hunting of the 
Tarpon—(a fish ‘whose frame is as elastic as tempered steel, 
whose eye gleams with fierce excitement, whose fins beat the 
water with fanlike rapidity in its fierce rushes that no line or 
muscle can stay’)—and Mrs. Steuart-Menzies, with her gun- 
room tales of Salmon, should rouse the natural woman that 
reads to the rejection of every fad in whose way lies madness 
for her kind. 

The book is stamped with the sex of its fifteen authors. They 
share with you their sense of delight unstinted. True, the 
practical advice is often insufficient and occasionally open to 
argument. But that is Pretty Fanny’s way. It is curious, too, 
to note some points whereon women think that other women 
heed instruction. Mrs. Hillyard advises the tennis-player to 
‘have the cleanest and prettiest of white underskirts, as these 
show when running for the ball more often than one would 
imagine.’ Miss Mackenzie hints—(hints in a book for ‘ gentle- 
women !’)—that boating-shirts should be ‘fresh and clean.’ 
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Lady Milner denounces those whose ‘ favourite form of fielding’ 
is ‘to stop the ball with their petticoats.’ As to the umpire: 
whatever decision the poor wretch shall give, ’tis for ‘ gentle- 
women’ to accept it—at least apparently: ‘We may swear in- 
wardly as much as we like; but if we are given out, out we 
must go.’ (This, of course, is to the address of the ‘ gentle- 
women’ who play ‘more for the sake of argument than any- 
thing else.’) Miss Stewart declares that the best of (female) 
friends have been parted for ever because they once played in 
the same foursome. Such things, alack, have also been whis- 
pered of men. But did men ever ‘decline to finish the one on 
which they happen to be engaged owing to a question of handi- 
cap’? Well, well: Woman were not herself without these idio- 
syncrasies. The great thing is that she should play at all. 


NEW NOVELS 


It is not known that the late Lord Houghton ever wrote a 
novel, and it therefore passes the wit of man to surmise with 
confidence what his novel would have been like if he had. On 
the other hand, we may be assured that there are several 
things it would not have been. It would not have been out- 
rageous, nor obscure, nor ill written, nor dull, and in these 
particulars his daughter, Mrs. Henniker, has followed in the 
footsteps which might (or shall we say ought to have?) been 
her father’s in her one-volume romance Bid Me Good-bye 
(London: Bentley). Sir William St. Aubyn was a bold and, to 
say the truth, rather bad baronet, and well on in middle life 
he conceived a violent passion for an inexperienced but well- 
behaved little lady called Mary Giffard. He had no difficulty 
in procuring her fervid reciprocation. Of both these, and of her 
father—a well-conceived personage, described secundem artem 
—with one or two other persons, and of the complications to 
which the mutual affection already recorded gave rise, Mrs. 
Henniker tells the story with much grace and skill. The novel 
ends ‘badly,’ and we cannot but regret it. No novelist has a 
right to end badly : unless the story be such, and so told, as to 
make it obvious to the common apprehension that that was how 
the thing did end, and that to say it ended otherwise would 
have been an impudent falsehood, like the earlier, or magazine, 
conclusion of 7he Light That Failed. Mrs. Henniker’s story 
is not of that character. We feel that she had Mary’s future 
in her hands to make or mar as she chose; and inasmuch as 
Mary is an attractive person, we cannot acquit her author of 
cruelty in the choice she made. But it is a clever story and 
well worth reading. 

A man of genius and a man of talent loved the same radiant 
girl. She radiated so much that neither her suitors nor the 
author could refer to her three times without calling her radiant 
twice. The rays of her affection lighted on the man of genius. 
He had proved his genius by contributing some articles to 
magazines ; but the radiant girl’s papa said that was not 
enough, and he must write a masterpiece which would con- 
vince the public at large of his genius, and secure him both fame 
and the means of keeping a radiant wife. Accordingly, he wrote 
a novel which was just such a masterpiece, and which gave to 
Mr. Frederick Leal’s novel the name of Wynter’s Masterpiece 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein). When it was finished, and lying 
in a drawer, about to be sent next day to the publisher, two 
burglars, acting under the orders of the man of talent, who was 
called the Honourable Darcy (except by his valet, who ad- 
dressed him as ‘ M’ lord’), stole it, and therefore Wynter was 
obliged—till he got it back, as of course he ultimately did—to 
resign his pretensions to Gertrude’s radiant hand. Hence arose 
the complications which Mr. Leal describes. Among other 
things, Wynter and Darcy fought a duel, apparently in total 
unconsciousness of the circumstance that Englishmen may be 
tried in England for conspiring to attempt to commit murder in 
France. They were both sufficiently good shots with pistols to 
hit a postage-stamp at fifteen paces about ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, and neither in actual conflict fell at all below 
his form in practice : yet the exchange of five shots did nobody 
any harm worth mentioning. Mr. Leal is a realist. No man 
smoked a cigarette in the course of his romance without the 
circumstance being duly chronicled, and it is stated whether 
he lighted it from a match (and if so, by whom the same was 
struck, and whether on the box or elsewhere) or from some 
one else’s cigar. The two burglars, who are comic characterss 
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converse in an extraordinary dialect, apparently invented for 
the occasion. The tale is not without some measure of railway- 
carriage interest, and is rather fresh in construction, but it is 
awkwardly and oddly told. We rather hope Mr. Leal will 
write another. 

The Story of Dick (London : Macmillan), by Major E. Gam- 
bier Parry is less of a story than we ever remember to have 
met with. Dick’s father was a sergeant in the army, and had 
to go to India; so Dick was sent to live with his father’s 
brother, Farmer Yelf. The farmer’s wife objected to his com- 
ing, because she thought that, being a soldier’s boy, he would 
corrupt the good manners of her son Albert, who was a muff. 
But the farmer had a strong regard for his brother, and secretly 
thought that a little corruption would do Albert good: so he 
insisted that Dick must come; and he came, and Albert was 
duly corrupted ; and Dick lost him inthe snow, and then saved 
his life by covering him with coats, and was nearly frozen him- 
self. Whereby Albert became rather less of a muff, and Farmer 
and Mrs. Yelf grew much attached to Dick. And that’s all. 
Major Gambier Parry might do worse than write more of a 
story, because his account of Dick is prettily done, and he 
possesses the distinction of knowing English. 

‘The key’ to Under Other Conditions (London and Edin- 
burgh : Black) ‘lies in the title.’ This we learn from the pre- 
face, in which the author, the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, M.A., 
vicar of Barkingside, also informs us that the ‘story is reprinted, 
at the request of friends, in a bookjform from The Western Maga- 
zine and Portfolio; and that ‘however improbable the story 
may read, it can hardly be said to be scientifically quite impos- 
sible.’ It does not read in the least improbable. A rather 
stupid person turns up in the Alps with a small aérial boat, in 
which he can travel about two hundred miles an hour, and says 
he has a bigger one in which he came from Venus. He is a 
middling good hypnotiser, a vegetarian, and can cure any 
disease except death. He proses freely and piously ; asks a 
great many questions ; and asserts that Venus is a pleasant 
place of residence, consisting chiefly of mountains twenty-five 
miles high, where everybody is well-off and has a house like 
the large hotels in Northumberland Avenue. It is not clear 
why he came ; and after a few months he goes back—or at any 
rate ceases to frequent this inferior planet. All which reads 
neither probable nor improbable. We have absolutely no 
reason to expect that any such person or persons either will or 
wiil not make their appearance. Only if they do, and if their 
visits are as unexciting as that of Dr. Ezariel, it will be rather 
disappointing. 

Daughters of Men (London : Heinemann), by Hannah Lynch 
is exceedingly queer, though not so queer as a book called Zhe 
Prince of the Glades, by the same author. It has nothing to do 
with Ireland, all the daughters in the book being the daughters 
of Greek men, and all the men of any consequence either 
Greeks or Austrians. There was a fair-faced lad of twenty 
called Rudolph von Ehrenstein, brought up in a rural castle by 
a doting but recently deceased mother, without any knowledge 
of the world. He came as a guest to stay with his uncle, the 
Austrian Minister (Miss Lynch calls him Ambassador, but it is 
all the same) at Athens, and he fell in (and in love), with three 
spinsters. No. 1 was an old, ugly, bibulous, and immoral 
pianoforte player, of incomparable genius and incredibly bad 
manners. No. 2 was a little middle-class Athenian girl with a 
sentimental nature and dark-blue eyes. No. 3 was an islander 
of majestic beauty, infinite sweetness of disposition, and great 
mental attainments. The first lived with him, but did not 
marry him. The second loved him madly, and when he jilted 
her shot him, and married somebody else. The third loved a 
Turk. Rudolph married a fourth. This is the skeleton of the 
story, which for the rest is a conscientious, laborious, and sur- 
prisingly tiresome study of modern Greek life, especially in 
Athens, and mountain scenery in the isiand of Tenos. It is not 
a very long book, but it takes an immense time to read. 

Under Two Skies (London and Edinburgh : Black) is a col- 
lection of seven stories by Ernest William Hornung—four 
Australian and three English. One called ‘ Nettleship’s Score’ 
(English) is silly and also dull, but tiie others are not altogether 
bad, the Australian being better than the English. They 
mostly end badly, and give the impression that Mr. Hornung is 
a doleful kind of person. It is unusual to find a book for 
children without illustrations, and /m Mermaidland (London: 
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Digby), a collection of pleasant little tales by Mrs. D’Arcy 
Evans, would have assuredly gained much in the opinions of 
the sucklings for whom it is intended by the addition of pic- 
tures. In Zhe Story of a Struggle (London: Black) Eliza- 
beth Gilkison accords the Highland people more than their 
due of superstition, pride, and ambition. The tale, if lugu- 
brious, is desperately well-meant ; and the moral is overwhelm- 
ingly obvious. Of Mr. Barry Pain’s new book, Stortes and 
Interludes (London: Henry), it is enough to say that the first 
two numbers are good reading—(one, the ‘ Doris’ cycle, ap- 
peared in this journal)—and good fancy and good writing; while 
the others are rather tedious than not. The humour is too 
flippant ; the pathos too obvious ; the romance too Passionate- 
Bromptonian : so that the general effect is merely a yawn (of 
relief) in the end, and a wondering ‘Is that all?’ 

For Mr. Francis Adams, his Australian Life (London : 
Chapman) is crammed with Australian phrases, but that does 
not make it even moderately truthful or artistic. Mr. Adams 
has studied many methods—mostly French—he has mastered 
plenty of tricks, he knows a certain range of situation ; but the 
whole business, as one of his characters expresses it, ‘goes 
bung.’ You begin a story, you see an opportunity for good 
work, you know a strong situation can be evolved out of it ; but 
it never comes off, or if it do it maddens you by its inconse- 
quence andunreality. Sentimentalists and cads run riot. No 
man nor woman does a really pleasant thing—or a really un- 
pleasant thing—well. Plainly Mr. Adams has talent, almost 
unusual talent ; but something is wrong : and certainly these 
stories are all wrong. They leave a bad taste in the mouth 
by reason of their unredeemed brutality. ‘ Miss Jackson’ is 
by long odds the best of them in point of treatment ; but the 
language in which the lady is described is too terrible, too 
Ouidaish, for sanity. ‘The Red Snake,’ too, has a capital idea, 
but it does not ‘come off.’ Mr. Adams has in his mind the tragedy 
of life, the gospel of destruction, which is part of the soul of 
Art; but he handles it without strength ; emotion runs away 
with him, his tools are false to his hand, he has not learned his 
tricks perfectly. And it is a pity, because he has, as we have 
said, ideas and talent. When he ceases from distorting life, 
and learns to be illusive, he will send forth a better book. 


3366 B.C. AND 1892 A.D. 


Notes for the Nile. With Metrical Renderings of the Hymns 
of Ancient Egypt and of the Precepts of Ptah-hotep. By 
HARDWICKE D. RAWNSLEY. London: Heinemann. 

Seeking the Sun: An Egyptian Holiday. By CHARLES A. 
CooPER. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

The Egyptian world has changed wonderfully little in 5258 
years. If Ptah-hotep, the Prefect, who committed his precepts 
to hieroglyph two millenniums before Moses was found in the 
bulrushes, could sit up in his sarcophagus, he would be able to 
hobnob in a genial and intelligent way with his translator, Mr. 
Rawnsley, and with Mr. C. A. Cooper. They could tell, no doubt, 
of some remarkable things that have been done and invented 
since his day ; but in return he would be able to instruct them 
in matters (of equal note) that happened before his time, and 
are forgotten. On the whole, the more important part of the 
history of civilisation appears to be rather that which pre- 
cedes than that which follows B.C. 3366. Ptah-hotep’s Precepts 
may be the most ancient of books : older, when great Homer 
sang, than is the //zad to-day. But by its very form and 
essence it certifies that there must have been proverbial 
philosophers and fashionable authors long before Ptah-hotep ; 
it carries letters back into the very ‘backward and abysm of 
time.’ And could the worthy Prefect, son of King Assa of the 
Fifth Dynasty, be unrolled from his cerements, and saunter in 
the ruins of Thebes, or through the streets of Cairo, arm-in- 
arm with the writers of Seeking the Sun and Notes for the 
Nile, it is highly probable that disgust would predominate over 
wonder and admiration. Signs of progress possibly, but signs 
of decadence certainly, he would discover in the Egypt of 
to-day, compared to the Egypt of old time. The Pyramids 
would be no new sight to him; the series must have been 
completed about the date when he was conning his Precepts. 
He might very well sneer at some of our arts and industries 
in contrast with the excellent workmanship of the mighty 
monuments left by Cheops and Seneferu, with the exquisite 
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drawing and design of the pictures of manners and sports 
in low relief on the tomb-guest chambers of Ra-hotep or 
Nefer- Mat. 

With the ‘tripper,’ both of the active and the invalid type, 
Ptah-hotep might be puzzled; but he would have no more 
difficulty in recognising the old fellah than in identifying the 
old Nile. The one, like the other, is unchanged in essen- 
tials. The Egyptian bakes his bricks as of yore—when he 
cannot pilfer better building material from the monuments of 
his ancestors; he sweats in the sun in the early costume of 
a single garment, drawing water with the same old shadoof ; 
he tells the same old lies; according to Mr. Rawnsley— 
although Mr. Cooper might conceivably challenge the state- 
ment—he winces at the same old kourbash when the back of 
his British protector is turned. Ptah-hotep would be like to 
declare also that there has been a great falling-off in the 
matters of religion and of obedience to authority since he kept 
the peace of Pharaoh ; for there was no scamping of service 
either to the State or to the gods in good King Assa’s day. 
His advice to husbands and slaves, errand-boys, public store- 
keepers and privy councillors, policemen and justices of the 
peace, is as sound to-day as when it was first engraven with a 
style by his directions for the instruction of his sons. His 
good things are much what one might read in to-morrow’s 
papers : only the fresher by five thousand and odd years. He 
is a prehistoric Lord Chesterfield, and his constant appeal, as 
his translator says, is ‘to the gentlemanly in man.’ Hear him 
for instance, on ‘ keeping cool’ : 


‘ If you deal with a disputant hot 
Be like one who refuses to stir, 
When he rails and abuses, rail not! 
And so you will vanquish him, sir. 
For the bystanders, hearing the din, 
Say, ‘‘ The man who, provoked, shows no fight, 
Is the best of the two ’—you will win ; 
In the minds of the great, you are right.’ 


The Prefect had notions, and correct notions, on Art : 


‘Open lies 
Art's great gate for all, but they 
Who have entered by that way, 
Know, how still before them flies 
The perfection they would gain.’ 


In fact, the ancients—not our ancients but Ptah-hotep’s—robbed 
these early Egyptian books of their proverbial wisdom as ruth- 
lessly as we moderns rifle their tombs. 

Such recent notetakers on the Nile as Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Rawnsley must, of course, yield precedence to the author of 
‘the oldest book in the world.’ Both of them, however, are 
men whose company is cheerful as well as edifying. Mr. 
Rawnsley, in his account of his pilgrimage to the Pyramid 
of Medum and of his adventures with donkey boys and 
mummies, dashes in vivid pictures of Lower Egypt. He sits 
at the feet of those modern mages, Mr. Petrie and Brugsch 
Bey, and intelligently repeats what falls from their lips. The 
elixir they have distilled from papyri and mummy-covers 
he pours upon the dust of ages within the tombs of the 
Pharaohs ; and behold! all blooms again into life. It is but 
rarely that his literary instinct is at fault—in his prose notes, 
at least. But this happens in his description of how, in an 
ecstasy of mummy-worship, he plunged deeper and deeper 
into the chambers of mystery at Bulak, until he saw the great 
Rameses ‘in the flesh’; when the sublime is brought so par- 
lously near the ridiculous that scarce the thickness of a coffin- 
lid divides them. Mr. Cooper is not like to make a mistake 
of this kind. His book—which is produced with taste—should 
stand to the visitor in Egypt in the place of both guide-book 
and flask. It is brimful of the spirit of holiday: dissolved 
therein, like Cleopatra’s pearl in wine, is a quantity of excel- 
lent information, chiefly on the modern aspects of Egyptian 
travel and on the English occupation. The contents, though 
already poured forth in the form of letters, and in spite of 
having, as it seems, been subjected to anonymous censure in 
the Parliament House—(‘It is easy to see the editor is away 
when Zhe Scotsman publishes such rot as this’)—stand a second 
decanting well enough : so that next to Mr. Cooper’s own com- 
pany to the Nile is Mr. Cooper’s book. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


The Human Mind: A Text-book of Psychology. By JAMES 
SULLY. London: Longmans. 

Text-book of Psychology. By WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of 
Psychology in Harvard University. London: Macmillan. 

The Elements of Ethics. By J. H. MUIRHEAD. University 
Extension Manuals. London: Murray. 

Social Ethics. By THEOBALD ZIEGLER, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Strassburg. Translated from 
the German. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Manuals of psychology are still the order of the day, and 
they appear in all shapes and sizes. Professor James has con- 
densed the fourteen hundred pages of his Principles into a 
handy text-book, and Mr. Sully has expanded and elaborated 
his well-known Ou/¢/ines into two volumes on the Human Mind. 
Professor James’s abridgment has been made, he tells us, by 
leaving out ‘all the polemical and historical matter, all the 
metaphysical discussions and purely speculative passages, most 
of the quotations, all the book-references, and (I trust) all the 
impertinences of the larger work.’ Happily, this is not literally 
true; and the breezy polemics, the stimulating metaphysics, and 
the delightful impertinences of the more massive treatise are 
fairly represented in the smaller text-book. Professor James’s 
personality is not so easily suppressed, and the jog-trot respect- 
ability of the average handbook is beyond his reach. There is 
much, therefore, in the book which both in doctrine and pre- 
sentation is peculiar to the author; and this may militate 
against its general adoption as a text-book, or at least as an 
only text-book. But Professor James owed it to himself to 
present his most characteristic doctrines in this accessible form; 
neither teacher nor student can now plead his fourteen hundred 
pages against him. The book is, however, really adapted to 
class-room use by the addition of chapters dealing with the 
physiology and psychology of the different senses, and a chapter 
on the structure of the brain. The brilliant expository chapter 
on ‘The Functions of the Brain’ is reproduced here from the 
Principles. 

Mr. Sully holds a recognised place as one of the most care- 
ful and judicious expounders of psychological science, and 
these are on the whole the qualities which stamp his present 
work. But Zhe Human Mind marks an important advance 
upon the Ouf/ines. It is eight years since the latter work 
appeared, and superseded Professor Bain’s treatises in most of 
the colleges. But since then psychology has been moving 
fast, and the standard of psychological knowledge has been 
rising. Mr. Sully has been a diligent student during that time; 
he has absorbed most of the fresh information that has been 
accumulated by experimental research, and he has followed 
with judicial intelligence the important theoretical controversies 
that have been proceeding. The results appear in these 
volumes, which present a much more scientific appearance 
than the former work. This is notably the case, for example, 
in the admirable chapter on Attention, a subject which in the 
hands of the older psychologists was apt to degenerate into 
the tabulation of commonplace, but in which the experimental- 
ists have scored what are, so far, their chief successes. Alto- 
gether, it may be said, there is !ess of psychological common- 
place throughout this book, and Mr. Sully’s art of exposition 
has improved. There is greater firmness and precision about 
the style. Mr. Sully makes frequent allusion to the work of 
Dr. Ward and Professor James, and their influence has tended 
to modify different parts of the book. The account of the per- 
ception of space, for example, has been markedly improved. 
The order of exposition, very ineffective in its old form, has 
been partly reversed, and greater prominence is given to the 
original ‘local character’ of sensations. Dr. Ward’s doctrine 
of ‘extensity’ is introduced, though Mr. Sully is still loath to 
go all the way with Professor James on this point. The value 
of the book, in fact, consists largely in its containing the judg- 
ment of a sober and thoroughly well-informed mind upon the 
conflicting theories of the bolder spirits. It is a record of solid 
work, and establishes Mr. Sully’s reputation as a psychologist 
upon a firm basis. 

Mr. J. H. Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics goes far to justify 
the existence of University Extension Manuals, and that is 
saying a good deal. It is an admirably conceived sketch of 
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ethical science. The style is clear and terse, and a consistent 
view of ethical doctrine is skilfully developed from point to 
point by reference to the chief controversies that have divided 
the moralists. The author’s standpoint is in the main that of 
Green, but it is worked out less cumbrously and scholastically. 
Diffuseness is the besetting sin of writers on ethics, and here 
the condensation of the argument and the closer juxtaposition 
of opposing points of view greatly enhance the effectiveness of 
the reasoning. Many popular antitheses are found to be 
unreal when subjected to analysis. Thus,.in his Second Book, 
Mr. Muirhead disposes of the opposition between motive and 
consequent as the object of moral judgment. He goes on to 
contrast the idea of morality as obedience to law with the idea 
of it.as the realisation of an end. The externality which clings 
tothe idea of law, even when conceived as the internal lawof con- 
science, is skilfully pressed home against the Intuitionists. The 
jaw, if it is to bea moral law, must express the law or harmony 
of man’s whole nature, the realisation of the human end. The 
same line of thought suggests the remark that ‘to any but the 
Hedonist the phrase “sanctions of morality” is suspiciously 
like a contradiction in terms. Conduct which issues from 
regard for these sanctions is mo¢ morality, if by that we mean 
conduct which is morally approved. It may be externally in- 
distinguishable from good conduct, but it is not good.’ After 
criticising the various forms of Hedonism, including the evolu- 
tionary doctrine of Spencer and Leslie Stephen, the author 
ultimately rests in Green’s view of ‘the end as common good’ : 
a standard necessarily relative and progressive, but always 
conceived as the personal ideal of a conscious being. 

Professor Ziegler’s Social Ethics consists of a set of popular 
addresses delivered at Frankfurt-on-the-Main ‘to a general 
audience of cultured men and women.’ The doctrine is much 
the same as Mr. Muirhead’s, though more on the level of 
ordinary Utilitarianism. The lectures are not the work of a 
strong thinker, and it was hardly necessary to go to Germany 
for these glimpses into the obvious. The author makes one 
point, however, when he describes the Pessimists as the Pietists 
of the modern world, continually feeling the pulse of their own 
sensations of happiness. 


HEBREW 


Essays, chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., Litt.D., Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Dublin. London: Longmans. 

These essays have appeared in various periodicals, but are all 
of sufficient value to warrant collection in more permanent form 

The author's scholarship is sound and extensive, so that the 

student will find him a safe and instructive guide. He has also 

the art of putting his materials in such an orderly and attractive 
shape that even the ordinary reader is able to follow him into 
fields little frequented except by the specialist. The volume opens 
with two closely related essays on ‘ The Massoretic Text of the 

Old Testament’ and ‘The Hebrew Text before the Massoretes.’ 

The former collects in moderate compass and presents very 

forcibly the proofs that the Massoretic text was not based upon 

a critical comparison of manuscripts, that our existing manu- 

scripts give no appreciable assistance in checking it, and that 

consequently we must fall back upon the earliest versions, or 
have recourse to conjectural emendation where emendation is 
necessary. In the paper on the pre-Massoretic text the student 
will find information not easily accessible in regard to the 

* Corrections of the Scribes,’ spoken of so vaguely by the Mas- 

sorah. In this essay there is also a vigorous plea for the intro- 

duction of the original name Jehovah into our translation of the 

Old Testament. The question, the author rightly says, is not 

one of mere propriety of translation but of actual departure from 

the text ; though, somewhat inconsistently perhaps, he would be 
content to have the name pronounced in the traditional English 
fashion. Closely related are the ‘Critical Notes on Passages 
in the Text of the Old Testament’ with which the volume 
closes. With his estimate of the Massoretic text the author 
allows considerable latitude to conjectural emendation, and 
here gives specimens of his skill. ,Some of his suggestions are 
ingenous ; others may appear bold or far-fetched : but one is 
prepared to meet with originality in this kind of critical labour. 

Even German scholars of high repute have suggested emenda- 

tions which others have pronounced ungrammatical. The 
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essay on ‘New Testament Lexicography’ is important, and is not 
remotely connected with the discussions on the Old Testament 
text ; for it shows how, in interpreting the expressions of the 
New Testament and the Septuagint, regard must be constantly 
had to the usages of the Old Testament which they represent. 
There is much force in the criticism of two principles which 
Hatch lays down as ‘almost self-evident’ ; and the examples 
and illustrations drawn from Field’s Otium Norvicense ought 
to direct attention to that valuable work. The whole essay will 
be found most interesting to the serious student of the New 
Testament. It is followed by a discussion of the question 
whether, as Romanist scholars have argued, the Greek verb 
potein has a sacrificial meaning in the New Testament ; the 
answer being that it has not. The next essay is an important 
contribution on the ever-fascinating subject of the prevalence 
of the Greek language in Galilee in the time of Christ. Profes- 
sor Abbott makes out a very good case for his position that 
Greek was very generally spoken: although he has strong op- 
ponents, not only in Pfannkuche in former times, but in Neu- 
bauer and Schirer at the present day. The fresh feature here 
is the effective reference to the case of Ireland, with its two 
spoken languages ; but the whole question is fairly faced and 
ably discussed. Those who have followed the recent specula- 
tions of Professor Margoliouth on Ecclesiasticus, and of Pro- 
fessor Marshall on the original Aramaic Gospel, will do well to 
take account of this essay. One other paper remains to be 
noticed : ‘On Historical Evidence and the Miracle of the Holy 
Thorn,’ It is a piece of careful historical criticism and close 
reasoning to show the difference between the testimony on which 
that alleged miracle is based and the evidence for the miracles 
of the New Testament. The volume is a piece of work 
eminently creditable to British scholarship. 


THE KEYS OF ALL THE CREEDS 


The Faiths of the People. By J. F. MOLLOY. London: 
Ward and Downey. 

‘Thus I plan, said the philosopher, ‘my son’s education. 
Till he come of age, he shall be without a religion. On his 
twenty-first birthday, I shall present him with a Dictionary of 
Creeds, wherefrom to make his choice.’ Alas for the best- 
laid schemes of mice and men! Long ere his majority, the 
youth became a welsher, and, deeming a creed of no help in 
his profession, he never inquired for the Dictionary. Other- 
wise this book might have served him to a turn; for Mr. Molloy 
describes most of the ordinary, or extraordinary, creeds pro- 
fessed of modern London. His descriptions consist of two parts 
of very unequal value : the historical introduction is usually a 
piece of very ordinary hack-work. The ‘ History of the Refor- 
mation,’ in his Catholic Church in England, is an example. 
What end does it serve to repeat what you can find most easily 
elsewhere? On the other hand, the personal impressions have 
interest and value. True, the thing has been done before (in 
Orthodox London and Heterodox London); but new years 
bring new facts, and the record of these has ever a merit of 
itsown. And Mr. Molloy’s position—the sympathetic inquirer’s 
—is the right one; for to understand a creed you must con- 
sider it from within. 

Yet, look at them how you will, there be some hard to compre- 
hend. That the children of Islam should number one hundred 
and seventy millions is natural enough ; that the Irvingites are 
still ruled by angels, prophets, pastors, elders, and evangelists 
fails to excite the least surprise ; but what in the world’s history 
equals the very modern story of Johanna Southcott and the 
New House of Israel? Johanna was an upholsterer’s work- 
woman at Exeter, and ‘in 1792 declared herself the Woman in 
the Wilderness referred to in the book of Aeve/ation, the Bride, 
the Lamb’s Wife, and the Woman Clothed with the Sun.’ The 
Bishop and Chapter of Exeter steadily refused to examine her 
pretensions ; but she gained converts, and one of these, a Mrs. 
Essam, endowed both prophetess and faith. Johanna pre- 
dicted when she ‘felt so dispoged,’ and her secretary was ever 
at hand. Her utterances were ungrammatical prose and dog- 
gerel rhyme, ‘blasphemous in spirit and ridiculous in tone.’ 
Neglecting the good old rule, ‘Don’t prophesy unless you. 
know,’ she was wont to shoot very wide of the mark indeed 
In a personal altercation with the Devil she appears to have 
scored. Quoth he: ‘Thou whining wretch, stop thy damned 
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eternal tongue’; but Johanna proved more than a match for 
him, so that he slunk off complaining that she was ‘a woman 
that will down-argue the Devil, and scarce give him room to 
speak.’ At last she predicted that in 1814 the Messiah would 
be born of her and reign on the earth with his elect. ‘ Every- 
thing was got ready for the expected confinement; presents 
flowed in—embroidered bibs, silver pap-spoons and caudle-cups, 
and a crib made of white satin-wood richly ornamented with 
gold. A crown of gold was embroidered upon the canopy with 
the word “Shiloh” in Hebrew characters wrought in gold.’ 
In the latter days of December she began to have doubts 
about her mission. Not so her followers: ‘We know that 
you are a favoured woman of God, and that you will pro- 
duce; and whatsoever you say to the contrary will not 
diminish our faith.’ But on the 27th of the month the pro- 
phetess died; when said the faithful, ‘she is only gone to 
heaven to legitimise the child which would be born.’ A fost 
mortem proved that pregnancy was impossible. but, said her 
unabashed disciples, that is on account of the world’s want of 
faith ; the child would have been born had the world been wait- 
ing for it! ‘Then, somewhat inconsistently, they accepted one 
George Turner as the promised Messiah. To him succeeded John 
Roe, a Yorkshire collier ; and then Jezrell, a Chatham soldier. 
This last was inspired to write Zhe lying Roll ; and, though he 
is dead, his followers still hold services at a meeting-house in 
Great Titchfield Street and other places as well. It is hard to 
put all this down to want of education ; which, at any rate, is not 
responsible for the goings-on at the Church of Humanity, 
whose London branch meets in Chapel Street, Holborn, ina 
room adorned somewhat after the fashion set forth in Tenny- 
son's Palace of Art. The Catholic Church plants something 
deeper in a man than mere belief, and that is why the Positivist 
service seems almost inevitably an echo of her ritual. 

Mr. Molloy, in his ‘ Requiem Mass for Mr. Mackonochie,’ 
gives a very readable account of the man who made Ritualism 
a force in the English Church: you see how seif-sacrificing, 
how energetic, how determined he was. It is just the want of 
those qualities which has compelled the Broad Church party 
to take the insignificant position it has held. Mr. Molloy’s 
account of the Salvation Army is impartial and up to date, and 
so is that of Monasticism in the Church of England. Mr. Voysey 
would perhaps have made a better sample Unitarian than Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. The chief omissions are the Presbyterians : 
one did not look for Glassites, Auld Licht Seceders, New Licht 
Seceders ; but the main body should have been described. And 
is not there a congregation of Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, 
in London? Have the Philadelphians died out? Is the com- 
mon or Hall-of-Science Secularist not a more potent influence 
than the cultured Positivist? Or were Mr. Molloy’s Sunday 
evenings in the end too much for him? 


CROWN AND TIARA 


England and Rome: A History of the Relations between the 
Papacy and the English State and Church from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. By T. D. INGRAM, 
LL.D. London: Longmans. 

On a difficult subject (made more difficult by the prejudices 
and dishonesty of most of those that have treated it) Mr. Ingram 
has written a book not only purged of legal inaccuracy—so 
much one might expect from a trained lawyer—but also infused 
with a certain broad historic sense by no means common among 
those addicted to the law. He understands that the meanings 
of things and words change in the course of generations : that 
new occasions force themselves forward, and that the old 
formule and carmina and legal understandings do not suit 
them (though lawyers and politicians and Churchmen always 
try to ignore this fact as long as they can) ; that, in fact, new 
compromises and fresh constitutional fictions have perforce to 
be devised, accepted, and swallowed. Toleration was one: a 
compromise found so useful that even those who hold it 
accursed accept and practise it ; so new that even Cromwell 
brings it forward as a thing to be explained by one of those 
glorious philosophical statements that sound so fine and are 
so hollow. ‘Liberty of Conscience,’ says he in 1654 (as 
Mr. Ingram notes), ‘is a natural right. This I say is a funda- 
mental. It ought to be so. It is for us and the generations to 
And, again, in 1656, he reasons more powerfully though 
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just as illogically : ‘Those that were sound in the Faith, how 
proper was it for them to labour for liberty, for a just liberty, 
that men might not be trampled upon for their conscience! 
Had they not themselves laboured but litely under the weight 
of persecution? And was it fit for them to sit heavy upon 
others? Is it ingenuous to ask for liberty and not to give it?’ 
And it is because Toleration, this poor fledgling of 1649, has 
everywhere, save in Russia and the East, been publicly disowned 
and privately accepted that this book of Mr. Ingram’s ends 
with 1688, when its acceptance in the United Kingdom (though 
not in Ireland) had become pretty certain. 

Its singular good points are, briefly, a clear setting-out of the 
position of the Catholic Church in England down to the bull of 
Pius V., and an admirable account of the consequences of that 
bull. Down to the bull no attempt was made save by the 
fanatics in Edward IV.’s reign to alter the dogmas universal 
in the Western Church: the oath of supremacy devised by 
Henry Vill. was taken without scruple, even by persons who 
afterwards refused the oath of Elizabeth’s Parliament ; while 
the statutes of provisors and premunire were maintained, 
and bishops were created by letters-patent, by Mary exactly 
as they were by her brother before her and her sister after. 
Nor did Elizabeth wish to break with the traditions of Crown 
or Church. Her Act of Uniformity was the mildest form of 
compulsion yet enforced in England in matters ecclesiastic, 
and her Statute of Supremacy was intended to supplement the 
Act of Praemunire and serve the purpose of a political test: 
in 1568 her adversary Philip confirmed a sentence of the Inqui- 
sition that condemned to death as heretics a// the inhabitants of 
the Low Couniries, with a few exceptions : which sentence he 
did his best to carry out. And at last four too-too zealous Pupes 
—Pius V., Gregory XIIL, Sextus V., and Clement VIII. to wit— 
determined to act with vigour against all they considered heretic, 
and thought they could crush by physical force. The assault was 
begun by the bull, Regnans in Excelsis, which deposed and 
anathematised Elizabeth and all her supporters, It was met by 
the Act of 1571; but a modus vivendi was still possible, till the 
intrigues of Allen and the Jesuit missionaries, and the earnest 
devotion of the seminary priests—(martyrs to this new dogma 
of temporal power of the Pope by divine right)—compelled the 
Government to harshness and the strict enforcement of law, 
and the people into fierce antagonism to a Faith that, as they 
held, befriended Spain, favoured the cut-throat Guises, strove 
to extinguish the liberties and lives of the Hollanders, exalted 
the Irish, and encouraged secret treason and assassination in 
England. The secular priests in England were driven to pro- 
test against the doings of the seminary party. That Elizabeth 
was not a religious persecutor by nature is shown by the fact 
that for nineteen years of her own reign (as for the six of her 
brother’s) no Catholic died for any matter touching religion. It 
was not till 1581, after three papal expeditions for the invasion 
of Ireland, after one armed rebellion, after a cunningly planned 
attack on the part of Spain, that the English Parliament passed 
statutes against reconciliation with the Roman Church— (to pre- 
vent men’s coming to believe that it was matter necessary to 
salvation to hold that the Pope might depose, as he would, any 
temporal prince)—and the Act against Jesuits and seminary 
priests—to prevent the spread of the deposition dogma and of the 
doctrine that obedience might be feigned to the excommunicated 
Queen till such time as the Church authorities ordered all pre- 
tence to be cast off. Of Parsons, Allen and Co., who provoked 
this retaliation, Mr. Ingram rightly and fairly says : ‘ Though the 
dogma for which these men suffered was no part of the Catholic 
[certainly not of the Christian] faith, and though it was directly 
opposed to the teachings and traditions of the old Anglo 
Catholic Church, we should not lightly disturb the crown of 
martyrdom which hangs above the graves of those who sacri 
ficed themselves to it. No one can read their story without 
emotion. Their meek endurance, their heroic constancy, and 
their obedience to commands which they considered divine, 
are lessons to us all. Still, while we lament their fate, we must 
ever keep in mind one truth: that it is perfectly consistent to 
say that these men were martyrs, and yet to hold that it was 
the duty of the English Government to put them to death. 
For the Government not to act would have been criminal in- 
deed : as many a good Catholic held then and has since held. 
When one remembers that, a century later than Elizabeth, 
Christian men and women in Europe were being butchered 
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and tortured by fellow-Christians for no other cause than 
religious opinion, one is glad that at least her Government 
claimed to punish no Catholic for conscience’ sake, save only 
where the safety of the State was imperatively concerned. 

Again and again down to modern times Catholics and non- 
Catholics devised a means of living together in these kingdoms 
at peace and charity, when the Vatican interposed its authority 
and set its formal barrier between sheep and goats. Of course, 
the English Catholics suffered sadly : the Penal Laws were kept 
alive, and a spirit of religious hatred was fostered in the minds 
of the mass of their countrymen against them. Andit is a thing 
ironical in ill-fortune that the only time a compromise between 
the Curia and the British Government was likely, it was a pious 
Catholic English king that threw over all chance of such an 
amelioration of their lot. Strange, too, it is that the blessed 
charity (known by casuists as ‘culpable indifference ’ and ‘ mortal 
apathy,’ intellectual and cordial), which prevents most of us 
from wanting to punish our heretical or Catholic neighbours 
with fire, here or hereafter, for mere dogmatic discrepancies, 
should not be the discovery of saints like & Kempis or South- 
well or theologians like Cajetanus or Calvin ; but should have 
been smuggled into society as an ill-born bastard idea, with 
great cover of ribald laughter and vulgar, disreputable mirth, by 
those kindly but notorious antinomians, Von Hutten and our 
good master Francis, to whom monks were but mocks and 
reformers rogues, and the sacrosanct decretals themselves a 
litter of scurvy parchments. 

Many good men would be the better for reading this book ; 
and though we dare not appeal to the same class of readers as 
Alcofribas does, we have noted such persons perusing far less 
profitable matter. 


OLD AND NEW 


The Rev. Dr. J. Gregory Smith’s volume on Christian 
Monasticism (London: Innes) has many good qualities, but 
it lacks freshness. The book is made up of old articles con- 
tributed by the author to the Dictionartes of Christian Antiqui- 
ties and Christian Biography. The biographical notices, such 
as they are, do not fit in with the rest of the book. Neverthe- 
less, the information given is of a kind that is sadly wanted. 
Writers of history, who would blush to be found ignorant of 
some trifling detail of classical antiquity, blunder egregiously 
and without shame about the commonest customs of their 
Christian ancestors in the middle ages. In the introduction, 
the only part of the book which is new, Dr. Gregory Smith 
makes some good observations on the Monastic idea in general. 
The decadence which successively and swiftly attacks every 
fresh institution of the kind he attributes rightly, not to any 
external causes but, to vices essentially inherent in the system 
itself—which honest analysis shows to be at bottom based on 
‘avery subtle form of selfishness,’ always powerfully at work 
in monastic life. 

Though rather severely academic in its manner and methods, 
The Somerset Religious Houses (Cambridge : University Press), 
by Mr. W. A. J. Archbold, is a very thorough and painstaking— 
too painstaking, perhaps—attempt to exhibit the defects and ex- 
cellences of the religious houses, especially of Somerset, at the 
time of their suppression ; to indicate their position in political 
and social life ; and to set forth the results, direct and indirect, of 
their removal. In his extreme anxiety to be just and at the 
same time exhaustive, Mr. Archbold shows not infrequently a 
tendency to face both ways. In especial, the chapter on Educa- 
tion exhibits a curious halting between the two extreme 
opinions : that as teachers the monks were invaluable, and 
that they did almost no educational work. ‘A good many 
difficulties’ we are told, ‘would be solved by simply believing 
that the majority of monks were too ignorant to teach ; and 
certainly some were so, perhaps many.’ Possibly each of these 
carefully guarded affirmations is undeniable ; but neither takes 
us any forrarder. And their relevancy is by no means evident 
if it be true that ‘every convent had some one appointed for 
the purpose of education, and that all the neighbours might 
have their children taught grammar and church music free of 
charge.’ If the duties of teaching were delegated to certain 
specially qualified monks, what matters that general ignorance 
of the others, which Mr. Archbold does not know whether to 
credit or not? Still, in this age of isms—and specially dogmatism 
—to discover an historical writer with an entirely open mind 
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on any historical subject is a not unwelcome surprise. For its 
complete and accurate information on all that relates to the 
Somerset Houses the book is deserving of unqualified praise. 

Books more depressing than A Little Flutter (London: 
Henry), by H. Savile Clarke, have no doubt been written, but 
you would not like to have to name them under pain of death. 
There are half-a-dozen little comediettas, or whatever they are 
called, ineffably foolish. ‘Dr. D. My dear, Dolly is about as 
likely to be an old maid asI am. Mrs. D. I don’t know that. 
Dr. D. Don’t know what? Is it possible, Clementina, that 
you contemplate my ever becoming an old maid?’ That isa 
fair example of the sort of thing deemed appropriate to ‘ The 
Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour.’ One of these 
comediettas, by the way, is a peculiarly feeble attempt to 
burlesque Mr. Rudyard Kipling in his weakest—his Mrs. 
Hauksbee—vein. There are five short stories, feebly jocose, 
and some versicles, less wearisome because shorter than the 
rest of the book. We have spoken. A critic must have some 
standard ; but we are perfectly well aware that this sort of thing 
is enjoyed of teeming millions. —To whom we commend it, with 
our compliments. 

George Meikle Kemp, architect of the Scott Monument, 
Edinburgh, was drowned, under ambiguous circumstances, in 
the Union Canal while his work was still taking shape under 
his hands : this sums up nearly all that memory has preserved 
of him. Mr. Thomas Bonnar, F.S.A. Scot., in his Biographical 
Sketch (Edinburgh: Blackwood), supplies a flesh-and-blood 
figure in place of this name and nothing more. He has gone 
far to show that not suicide but such an accident as might 
easily happen on a dark night to any one self-involved in his 
thoughts and plans, brought Kemp to a premature end. His 
sketch reveals an original and strongly marked character, and 
a life of arduous, upward strain. The son of a Moorfoot shep- 
herd, Kemp was a self-made man, and he had to snatch his 
opportunities for self-improvement from the day-labour of 
millwright and carpenter. It was impossible that he should 
have done his best either in his art or in his life ; but the Scott 
Monument was by no means his only noteworthy performance, 
and all he produced bears witness to his ceaseless effort to 
improve his ideal and his handiwork. It is interesting to know 
that Sir Walter and Kemp twice crossed each other’s paths, 
and parted—as strangers : once when the ‘ Shirra,’ driving by 
Eddleston Water, gave a lift to a footsore millwright tramp- 
ing to Galashiels ; and later when the author of Waverley 
looked with interest at a workman-artist sketching the deli- 
cate Gothic of Melrose Abbey. Mr. Bonnar has faithfully 
and judiciously discharged his duty ; and his book, with its 
useful and appropriate illustrations, worthily fills a place in 
Scottish biography. 

Hutchinson's Australian Encyclopedia (London: Hutchin- 
son), by G. C. Levy, is an appropriate and necessary book of 
reference : in printing and binding admirable, in arrangement 
good, in information tolerably complete. In correctness Mr. 
Levy may be trusted, for he has written much on Australia, and 
his soundness is not easily challenged. As an Australian 
gazetteer this book should be of much use ; as a biography 
it is less valuable, because it has to do with only the early 
colonists. It has excellent synopses of history, concise records 
of parliaments, extensive notes on education, railways, indus- 
tries, laws, explorations, and defences ; and it is likewise con- 
cerned with wrecks, strikes, racing, rabbits, floods, Chinese, 
and hosts more. Yet, to be particular. Wherefore is there no 
information under the headings here suggested: parks, gardens, 
resorts, art and technical schools? References may possibly 
be found to these things in the book, but one must search for 
them, and encyclopedias are thought to be for search-saving. 

The first part of Dr. Sweet’s New English Grammar, Logical 
and Historical (Oxford: Clarendon Press), is, as was to be 
expected, a very thorough and complete work. The author 
holds the surely reasonable view that Old English must be 
studied as the indispensable foundation of any real knowledge 
of the English of to-day. So he traces such remnants of gram- 
matical forms as remain to us back to their sources in our early 
speech, and he draws little from foreign tongues. Dr. Sweet 
has no faith in the wide generalisations of an earlier day: 
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Grimm’s Law (for instance) he finds not all congruent with 
facts. He collects and arranges a vast assortment of linguistic 
He explains but does not pretend to ‘settle the 
Carefully chosen 


instances. 
relative correctness of divergent usages.’ 
examples illustrate each of his rules. 


We have also received Eminent Persons: Biographies Re- 
printed from‘ The Times’ (London: The Times Office) ; The 
Academy Notes 1892 (London: Chatto), edited by Henry 
Blackburn; Zhe New Gallery 1892 (same publishers), edited 


by the same hand; 7welve Men of To-Day (London : Chap- 
man), reprinted from Home News ; a new edition of the Davies 
and Vaughan translation of The Republic of Plato (London: 


Macmillan), being the new instalment of the cheap reissue of 


the excellent ‘Golden Treasury Series’ ; a cheap edition, being 
the sixth, of 7he History of David Grieve (London: Smith, 
Elder), by Mrs. Humphry Ward; a new edition of Zeo Soon 


(London : Innes), by Katharine S. Macquoid ; a new edition of 


A Faithful Lover (same publishers), by the same author; a 
new edition of A Harvest of Weeds (London : Griffith Farran), 
by Clara Lemore; a new edition of Marino Faliero (same 
publishers), being the eighth volume of ‘The Bijou Byron’ ; 
and the twelfth volume of the 7vansactions of the Seventh 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demography (London : 
Eyre), edited by Dr. C. E. Shelly. 
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The Broad Gauge 
Barrack-RKoom Ballads. | 
The Cheiromantics of Painting. 
Another Panacea. 
Fiction 
South American Nature. 
‘Took Chesapeake.’ ‘ 
Lord Reay's Administration. 
Church and State in Scotland. 
Colour- Blindness. 
The Pinch of Poverty. 
Old and New. 
Books of the Week. 


Notes. 
The Fear of Ulster. 
The Artisan Vote. 
Voluntary Compulsion. 
The Voice of Jacob. 
Gabblers and Gamblers. 
Ballade of Promoting. 


‘General’ Booth’s .a5 

Modern Men: Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P. 
More Burlington House. 

Bed 


Mr. Henley’s Verses. By H. D. Traill. 

The Wantage Committee. By H. O. 
- Forster. 

Gramachree. By Katharine Tynan. 
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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divect { Major-General F. Nepzan SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 

wrereers Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—Georce Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, ‘the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciaL Terms, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 


Limited. 
CaPiTAL SUBSCRIBED, ‘ a ‘ . $2,000,000 © 0 
Paw Up, . ° . ‘ - : 4 a , . 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FuND, . P . : . P - ‘ 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, a . ; P r ‘ - 1,748,906 § © 
Board of Directors. 


Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AvoLF von Anpré& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoowm (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campagxy, Secretary. 
Head Offce—31 Lomparp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 os for Three and Four Years. 
5 ea for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 Sourm CHaRLoTtTe STrReer, 
EDInsurGu. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 





\ EDINBURGH. 





Hotel and hydropathbic 


Finnouncements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Eprxraim. 

Under the distinguished man 2 of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d'héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


a 


Shipping Ennouncements. 


DPS PPP PD DL DDL ID D DDL LD LDL DD LDL LLL ID PPD DDL DPD DDD 


.& O. Mai STEAMERS FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, neers.) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, . 4 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA,) Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | aitemnate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, - 
and ALEXANDRIA, . . .) Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 








[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 








CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. | MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. | 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to 


ELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express AND Mai. SeErRvICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO Fy ye via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General fou: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or Puriurrs 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 


High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., 
Managers— { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & | Sm 
For e ap ly to the latter firm, at 5 te be AVENUE, ‘E. C.; or 


to the Branc’ ce, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories and Curios. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 





Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Prop. etors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 





LEITH AND LONDON. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


ee nea 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Plant reNav 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
heep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin. 


PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
oe and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. “ 
m The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
’ THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents. One who Snes from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afrai 
judged by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 
away for oe Py of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were! in London,I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
uaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
‘S Continent for the next nine I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
meni contribute a nd of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a 
cheque for the x 


| LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 









































EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label, thus— 
& 
: Ke e 
~ ~~ 
et 
\ i) | 
= { ~ Cookery Books Free on Application to 
a YZ, LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. LTD. 
ngs 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 

The FIRST & P O Delicious for 
Manufactured in the. QO S O 9 | BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. an gy ROYAL APPOINTMENT NS | __ GUSTARDS, 

8 x ny 
vine CORN cee FL Boy 
Reputation for | OUR 

UNVARYING 

A Val 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS aioe. 
| of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS., 
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